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WE WILL NOT 
FAIL THEM 


MOTHER'S DAY, MAY Il, EFFORT 
FOR SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ WELFARE 


Tue National Lutheran Council late 
in January approved a comprehensive 
program on behalf of Lutheran men 
in army and navy training camps. This 
action was taken following the report 
of a survey of camps and camp cities 
which stated that deplorable situations 
were developing in communities adjoin- 
ing many of the camps—since most are 
relatively small, lacking adequate facil- 
ities for worship and recreation. On 
the other hand, great numbers of the 
men in the camps indicated a real de- 
sire for spiritual ministry. 

The Council decided, therefore, that 
the Church must take an active part 
in ministering to the trainees. There 
are chaplains, of course, and quite a 
number are Lutheran, but they can’t 
possibly do an adequate job of min- 
istering to thousands of Lutheran men. 

No time was lost in launching the pro- 
gram. The Rev. Dr. Nils M. Ylvisaker, 
who was a chaplain during the first 
World War and who is now serving 
his third term as president of the Chap- 
lains’ Association of the Army and 
Navy, was called to assume charge of 
the new Service Men’s Division, and 
headquarters were set up in Minne- 
apolis. 

The first year’s budget was set at 
$250,000. And since the normal operat- 
ing budget of the Council is only a 
small fraction of that amount, the seven 
co-operating bodies authorized the 
Council to gather funds for the pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, there will be no 
special church offerings for this pur- 
pose. According to the Rev. Dr. Ralph 
H. Long, executive director of the 
Council, a new plan has been developed. 
The pastors of all the co-operating 
bodies will organize special congrega- 
tional committees which will solicit 
contributions for the Service Men’s 
program. Each contributor of one dol- 
lar or more will receive a bronze em- 
blem pin. The appeal will begin Sun- 
day, May 4, with the distribution of 
literature and with an explanation of 
its purpose. During the following week 
each committee will receive the gifts of 
all members of the congregation. 
Mother’s Day, May 11, will conclude 
the appeal. On that occasion special 
emphasis will be given to the fact that 
wearers of the emblem pins are honor- 
ing mothers by their support of the 
Council’s service to sons in training 
camps. In a few instances it may be 
necessary for local committees to con- 


tinue their efforts after Mother’s Day, 
but all final accountings must be made 
to synodical presidents by June first. 

The government is also making elabo- 
rate plans to provide facilities for re- 
ligious worship. The War Department 
announces that $12,812,880 has been ap- 
propriated for the construction of 604 
chapels in posts, camps, and stations. 
The average cost for each will be 
$21,220. Even though this is more than 
has ever been provided before, churches 
still must give a great deal of help. 

The program of the Council is three- 
fold. First of all, it will serve Lutheran 
chaplains by providing appropriate lit- 
erature, or even workers, who will as- 
sist by conducting Bible classes or by 
performing other essential duties. 

Second, the Council will establish 
centers in communities adjoining train- 
ing camps where trainees may go for 
worship and recreation. Whenever pos- 
sible the facilities of Lutheran churches 
will be used. Where no church is avail- 
able it will be necessary to rent or 
build a center. The purpose of these 
centers is to provide a place for wor- 
ship and also a place where trainees 
may go for recreation, study, or pas- 
toral counsel. The Council will also 
provide staff workers. Some will be 
volunteer helpers but others will have 
to be full-time paid assistants. 

The third part of the program is a 
direct service to all pastors and con- 
gregations. 

A full-time field worker to assist Dr. 
Ylvisaker has already been appointed. 
He is the Rev. George Hagedorn, who 
has been given leave of absence by the 
Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church. It will be his 
duty to investigate needs and to help 
organize work in local centers. 

This program will in no way com- 
pete with any government-sponsored 
programs in these communities. The 
service of the Lutheran churches 
through the Council is specialized and 
distinctive, one which cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other agency. It should 
also be noted that the Missouri Synod 
is co-ordinating its program of service 
with that of the National Lutheran 
Council. Virtually all intersynodical 
competition will be eliminated. 
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To Escape Persecution 


A GRIPPING story could be written concerning the 
places in which Christians met under persecution. 
Shelter Number One was that room in a house in Jeru- 
salem, where on the day of our Lord’s resurrection ten 
of the twelve disciples had gathered and where Jesus 
appeared in their midst. There are several guesses rel- 
ative to this refuge from arrest. The commonest and 
most probable locates it as the home of John Mark’s 
mother. Perhaps it was the same upper room that had 
been used three nights before when the disciples and 
‘the Messiah had eaten the passover. 

It is probable that following the ascension of Jesus 
and after the day of Pentecost, a place of assembly was 
known to the disciples to which they came as frequently 
as occasion permitted. It is certain that those in Jeru- 
salem met each Lord’s Day—as the first day of the week 
soon came to be known—for the “breaking of bread,” 
that is, for communion. 

When Jewish persecution drove the Christians out of 
Jerusalem and they were scattered abroad, they man- 
aged to establish centers at which small groups met, and 
the custom was continued of assembling weekly for the 
Lord’s Supper, for testimony, and for mutual protection 
or at least for mutual aid. Where possible, the meetings 
were public, but in the main those first Christians had 
to dodge the ignorant fears of the civil authorities, the 
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vindictive zeal of Jewish persecutors and the Roman 
insistence upon idolatrous rites in honor of the Caesars, 
who claimed the rank of deities. Self-protection required 
resort to secret places of meeting. 

In the imperial city of Rome the poor people of apos- 
tolic and post-apostolic times made use of underground 
caves near the city to entomb their dead. The Christians 
could qualify as being poor. They therefore not only 
laid the bodies of their loved ones in those ancient caves, 
but assembled there on anniversaries and on Sundays 
for the “love feasts” and to maintain the “communion of 
saints.” Evidences of this use remain to this day in the 
Catacombs in the form of inscriptions and symbols of 
Christian doctrines. It was at such secret assemblies 
that rites in remembrance of martyred saints were per- 
formed and traditions of their fidelity to Christ arose 
which supplied the beginnings of the worship of saints 
and relics. 

The perseverance of the early confessors deserves 
continued and grateful recognition. The shrines to 
which the subjects of persecution resorted secretly de- 
serve indeed to be kept hallowed, not, however, because 
of sanctity in the bones of persons buried there, but for 
the testimony which Christians gave to the reality of 
divine grace that sustained them in making a good 
confession. 
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Wee Chart in The News 


Government Builds Churches 


Uncte Sam is going to build aitneiics They are to 
cost $21,200 apiece, seating 400. Army posts, camps, and 
stations throughout the country will thus be provided 
with permanent chapels. 

The chapels are to be the typical slant-roofed frame 
building, with steeple in front, such as one sees in almost 
every American town. Every chapel will have an elec- 
tric organ in the balcony. There will be an altar which 
can be moved back on a track into a recess in the wall, 
clearing the room for activities other than worship. 

Six hundred four of these buildings are scheduled for 
construction in the next six months. The basic distribu- 
tion will be one chapel for each regiment. In the larger 
cantonments there will be fifteen or twenty, rising 
among the tents and barracks. 

The chapels will be used at different hours by Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish chaplains, who will all have 
office space in them, 

A report to The Christian Century from Mississippi 
states that one out of five soldiers in camp there at- 
tends services on Sunday. Many of the men are out of 
camp on Sunday, and others on necessary duty, so this 
is probably a higher percentage of attendance than these 
men attain when they are at home. About half of the 
Protestants able to attend are present, and practically 
all of the Catholies. 


Work for Women 


“Is there a place in church for full-time, sacrificial 
work for women?” asks Ellen Gammack in The Lay- 
man’s Magazine (Episcopal), 
and in answer she lists a sur- 
prising number of opportu- 
nities. 

There is the field of college 
work, in which women bring 
the ministry of the church to 
students. There are places for 
directors of religious education 
and social service workers. 
Some of these places are in par- 
ishes, others in church institu- 
tions and missions. 

“A position which makes a great deal of difference in 
the life of the clergyman is that of his parish secretary,” 
the writer states. “She not only does the stenographic 
work in the office, but by necessity she must handle all 
sorts of emergencies and problems herself. If a secretary 
has any skill in the field of religious education or social 
work, she is of that much more value.” 

While a very limited field, religious journalism rep- 
resents a special type of work. One field not only open 
to women, but limited to them, is nursing in church hos- 
pitals and mission stations. The road to such positions 
usually lies through training as a deaconess. 

“In a day when many are turning to authority, the 
sisterhoods make a definite appeal to women who want 
to give themselves utterly to a special kind of discipline 
and group life. 


- By G. ELson RUFF 


“It is true that there is not an endless number of posi- 
tions for women in the Church. But there is a need each 
year for a small number of women of real ability. .. . 
For all these positions a wide as well as a deep back- 
ground is essential, so that the worker brings a rich 
experience and breadth of interest to the people with 
whom she is in touch,” 


Secret Meeting in the West 


A STRANGE meeting is being planned at some unan- 
nounced place along the Pacific Coast, at an indefinite 
time, to be attended by persons not to be made known. 

Japanese Christians have requested this meeting. 
They will land at various ports, and make their way to 
the rendezvous. It was first reported that the meeting 
would be held late in March, but it has been postponed 
till the latter part of April. The Japanese Christians 
will confer with representatives of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the International Missionary Council, and 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 

The reason for this conference is that there may be 
discussion of the possibility of Christian co-operation in 
averting a threatened war between Japan and the 
United States. 


Story Papers 


“Way is it that Sunday school papers circulate so 
largely, and denominational papers have relatively small 
subscription lists?” asks The Watchman-Examiner. 

It’s a fact that in most churches, including the United 
Lutheran, the weekly story papers for children and 
young people run away ahead of the official news jour- 
nals in circulation. 

Is it because young people need religious information 
while older people do not? queries The Watchman. 
There might be two answers. Churches put the story 
papers in the budget, and distribute them free of charge 
to the children. And, second; the story papers of most 
denominations have been drastically streamlined in re- 
cent years, bringing them nearer the prevailing stand- 
ards of secular journalism. This was done in our own 
church in the last year, resulting in new names—Quest 
and Pilot, in changed format, in new method of printing. 


No Catholic Writers 


THE parochial schools of the Roman Catholic Church 
are not training their pupils in the teachings of the 
church, according to Frank Sheed, Catholic publisher. 
These schools must give most of their time to subjects 
on which they must compete with the public schools, 
at the neglect of Catholic subjects. 

The result is that few Catholic writers are being de- 
veloped, because “born Catholics” don’t know their 
church’s teachings. The only writers come from the 
ranks of those converted as adults to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, because they have been subjected to care- 
ful training in dogma. 

Mr. Sheed advised aspiring writers to give much time 
to the study of theology. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By JuLius F. SEEBACH 


The Soviet’s boycott of the Christian Sunday seems 
finally to have collapsed. When their six-day week was 
abolished last summer, a plan originally adopted by the 
atheistic Communists to break the hold of the Christian 
seven-day week, and in which the weekly rest day was 
staggered for different groups in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of another holy day, that collapse seemed as- 
sured. But the protests of the League of the Godless 
through their journal, Besbojnik, that Sunday as an 
obligatory holiday would give prestige to the Christian 
character of the day, obstructed final action for a while. 
Recently, however, a government spokesman, Professor 
Nikolski, used the columns of Besbojnik to explain that, 
since the country people kept Sunday in any event, it 
was not advisable to choose another day. A bitter pill, 
indeed, for the League of the Godless! The Soviet now 
grants permission to workers to lay off from work on 
Easter and Christmas without prejudice to their jobs, 
and religious tests have been removed from civil service 
examinations. Here is a striking parallel to a similar 
effort made by the atheistic promoters of the eighteenth 
century French Revolution, which came to the same 
conclusion. The outcome. was inevitable; but history 
must find it very tiresome to be always repeating itself. 


Your Children will be interested to know the animals 
in the London Zoo meet the privations imposed upon 
them by the war. The chimps and gorillas, once used 
to generous helpings of fruit, eggs, milk and orange 


‘juice, now get cabbage, carrots, turnips, beet-root and 


bread—and are thankful and healthy. All the animals 
seem to thrive without their former peace-time comforts 
and luxuries of sun-ray lamps, ultra-violet rays or cen- 
tral heating. Straw and closer huddling have taken the 
place of the last-named. They used also to eat twice a 
day; now they must put up with breakfast alone. Ali, a 
favorite Russian bear, is slenderizing, because there are 
fewer children able to visit him, and those who come 
have fewer buns to offer. Some thirty monkeys escaped 
when Monkey Hill was bombed recently, but they all 
returned eagerly the next day because liberty furnished 
no food. In spite of repeated bombings of London there 
have been no casualties among the animals; only a zebra 


‘received a skin wound. The animals seem to have 


learned for themselves what Food Minister, Lord Wool- 
ton, has just announced for the human population, that 
wartime rationing has improved the health of the British. 


Concentration Camps for America are just around the 
corner, according to Attorney General Jackson. His 
plan, far removed from the style or purpose of the 
European samples, he views as an unwelcome necessity, 
due to the refusal of other nations to receive their na- 
tionals who have abused their stay among us. Of the 
8,091 at present listed for deportation, 6,249 cannot be 
deported for reasons beyond our control; 3,947 because 
their countries will not issue passports for their return, 
and 2,302 because, their avenues of transportation are 
blocked. Russia alone has refused return passports for 
1,254 of her nationals. Many of the total number are 
criminal aliens convicted of major crimes; others hold 


and practice views that threaten the integrity of the 
American system. These, Mr. Jackson thinks, should be 
confined for the security of society; others, who are open 
to deportation because of the technical insufficiency of 
their entry papers, might be released on parole. If alien 
governments are suspicious enough of their own to 
refuse them return, they can hardly complain if sterner 
measures are adopted here. 


India Has Another patriotic party, the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, which is credited with a larger membership 
than the Congress Party dominated by Gandhi. Its 
temper may best be judged by a recent resolution 
passed at a called meeting in Calcutta, to the effeet that 
“Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violenee and non- 
co-operation, and the agitation and activity based on 
them, has in actual practice proved a failure, both in 
respect of bringing about Hindu-Moslem unity and of 
hastening the advent of swaraj”” (independence). The 
Mahasabha is supporting England’s war cause in India. 


Unease and uncertainty overshadow Europe’s Easter. 
Just what the day itself will bring no one can tell, but 
the anticipations are not bright. Pope Pius XII has been 
urging all Lenten preachers to impress upon the world 
that ““war is the result of the negation of God.” His 
Easter address is to deal with “war and peace.” At first 
it was the Pope’s intention not to celebrate the usual 
Easter Mass at St. Peter’s, nor to impart the customary 
Apostolic Blessing upon Rome and the world in the 
usual brilliant public display. The reason given was 
interesting; “not the least reason” was that restrictions 
on the Sunday use of autos “would make it difficult for 
aristocrats, dignitaries and official personages and the 
like to attend the Mass.” Later word indicates that the 
public service will be held after all. But Easter Day 
will be literally emptier for the Italian people, for they 
have been ordered to do without their “Easter cakes,” 
an institution as national with them as Thanksgiving 
turkey is with us. Flour must be conserved in Italy’s 
present emergency, they have been told. More fortunate 
nations, like Switzerland, are preparing to celebrate 
Easter with their antique traditional rites, but the joy 
will be dimmed by the absence of many who usually 
participate in the ceremonies—the men who are in bat- 
tle array and the others who, like Switzerland’s 500,000 
soldiers, guard the borders of their land from invasion. 
To many it will seem as if hate and violence are tri- 
umphing to keep Christ’s tomb closed. But Christ has 
risen! 


Brazil’s attempted solution of the “servant problem” 
has certain suggestive angles that might turn out to be 
of value here. In his “new deal for domestic servants” 
President Vargas has just decreed (February 28) that 
employers must treat their household help ‘with 
courtesy, respect and honor, and pay their wages punc- 
tually.” But there is another side to the arrangement, 
the introduction of a mutual responsibility that will not 
be so palatable. Servants are “required to pay for the 
dishes they break, and for any other damage.” 


Luther A. Malmberg, Dean, 
Thiel College (right) 


He crapuatep from Bethany 
College, Kansas, and from 
Augustana Seminary in 1904. 
Graduate work was pursued 
at Yale University and Edin- 
burgh University. After teach- 
ing religion at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, 1910-1917, 
he served as Chaplain during 
1917-1918 in the 350th Infantry, 
88th Division, A. E. F. Since 
1920 he has been dean of Thiel 
College and professor of phi- 
losophy. He is chairman of 
the faculty committee which 
functions as president during 
the period when Thiel Col- 
lege is without a president. 


sion of Columbia, and organized the University’s 
Home Study Division. President of Muhlenberg 


College since July 1, 1937. 


Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr., 


President, Carthage College (center). 
PRESIDENT ScHULZ graduated from Carthage College 
in 1927, and Hamma Divinity School in 1929. Spe- 
cial studies were pursued at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, and Biblical Seminary 


Henry W. A. Hanson, 
President, Gettysburg 
College (left). 

THE SEVENTH PRESIDENT of Get- 

tysburg College, began his 

service in 1923. He received 

the degrees of A.B. and A.M. 

from Roanoke College, and 

B.D. from Gettysburg Sem- 

inary. Gettysburg College 

honored him with the D.D. 

and Bucknell University and 

Lafayette College gave him 

the LL.D. degree. Ordained in 

1904, he served as pastor of 

St. Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., 1906-1913, and Messiah 

Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, 

Pa., 1913-1923. Graduate work 

was pursued at universities in 

Berlin, Leipsig and Halle. 

Member, Board of American 

Missions and Executive Board. 


Levering Tyson, 
President, Muhlenberg 
College (left). 

Grabuatinc from Gettysburg 
College in 1910, President 
Tyson received the Master of 
Arts degree from Columbia 
University in 1911. His alma 
mater honored him with the 
Litt.D. degree; Lehigh and 
Franklin and 
Marshall be- 
stowed upon 
him the LL.D. 
For several 
years he was 
alumni _secre- 
tary of Colum- 
bia University. 
He also served 
as associate di- 
rector of Uni- 
versity Exten- 
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The Presidents 


Fourteen Thumbnail Sketches 


Clarence C. Stoughton (right), 


President, Wagner College. 


AFTER GRADUATING from the 
University of Rochester in 
1918, President Stoughton saw 
service in France in the U. S. 
Army, Aerial Photography 
Division. He received the A.M. 
degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1922. He became a 
member of the staff of Wag- 
ner College in 1919, and re- 
signed in 1927 to become sec- 
retary of a Staten Island real 
estate firm. He returned to 
Wagner in 1932 as Registrar, 
and in 1935 was elected its first 
lay president. He is a mem- 
ber of our Board of Deaconess 
Work and has been president 
of the Staten Island Federa- 
tion of Churches of Greater 
New York. 


Henry J. Arnold, 
President, Hartwick 
College (right). 

PRESIDENT ARNOLD studied at 
the University of Nebraska, 
the University of Iowa and 
Ohio State University, receiv- 
ing respectively the degrees 
of A.B. AM., Ph.D. After 
teaching in Wartburg Acad- 
emy, he be- 
came dean of 
W ian tb wre 
Junior College 
(lowa) in 1917. 
For twelve 
years he was 
professor of 
psychology and 
director of Spe- 
cial Schools at 
Wittenberg Col- 


Hugh J. Rhyne (left), 

President, Marion College. 
Preswwent RuyneE holds the de- 
grees of A.B., B.D., and A.M. 
from Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Southern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, and the University 
of South Carolina, respectively. 
He served as assistant pastor 
of Christ Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, and was pastor of 
the Marion and Salem Lu- 
theran churches, Virginia. 
Graduate work was done at 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago and 
Columbia Universities. Roa- 
noke College honored him with 
the D.D. degree. In 1938 he 
became president of Marion 
College. 


president of Hartwick College in 1939. He has 
been secretary-treasurer of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference for many years. 


in New York. His alma mater called him to the 
presidency in 1935, and Wittenberg College hon- 
ored him with the D.D. degree in 1936. From 1928- 
1931 he was executive secretary of the Luther 
League of Ohio, and pastor of Hope Lutheran 
Church, Toledo, from 1931-1935. 
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of our Colleges 


By Gould Wickey 


G. Morris Smith, 
President, Susquehanna 
University (left). 


AFTER GRADUATING from Roanoke 
College, President Smith re- 
ceived the A.M. degree from 
Princeton in 1912, and grad- 
uated from our Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1919, after teach- 
ing at Blair Academy. He 
served pastorates in Mount 
Vernon and Buffalo, New 
York. Roanoke College hon- 
ored him with the D.D. de- 
gree in 1928 when he became 
president of Susquehanna. 
Bucknell University bestowed 
upon him the LL.D. degree in 
1940. He is secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions. 


F. B. Clausen (right), 
President, Waterloo College. 


PRESIDENT CLAUSEN graduated from 
Wagner College and our Phila- 
delphia Seminary. From 1903- 
1930 he held pastorates in New 
York City, Wilmington, North 
Carolina and Brooklyn, New York. 
As a pastor he was quite active 
in the field of Inner Missions. He 
became president of Waterloo 
College in 1930, and was officially 
inducted February 3, 1931. 


P. E. Monroe (left), 
President, Lenoir Rhyne 
College. 


AFTER ATTENDING the North 
Carolina College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, N. C., President Monroe 
graduated from Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary. 
He served pastorates in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina. 
From 1913-1924 
he was pres- 
ident of Sum- 
merland Col- 
lege, Batesburg, 
South Carolina. 
He served as 
acting president 
of Lenoir Rhyne 
from 1925-1926, 
and returned to 
the presidency 


James Campsen Kinard, 
President, Newberry 
College (right). 

PresipeEnT Kitnarp holds the 

A.B. and A.M. degrees from 

Newberry College. Teaching 

mathematics for the year 

1917-1918, he headed the de- 

partment of Natural Sciences 

from 1918 to 1930. He was di- 

rector of the Summer Session 

from 1920-1930, and dean of 
the college from 1924-1930. In 

1930, he became president of 

Newberry College. Erskine 

College honored him with the 

Litt.D. degree in 1928 and the 

University of South Carolina 

granted him the LL.D. degree 

in 1931. He is a member of the 

Executive Board of our United 

Lutheran Church. 


Charles J. Smith (right), 
President, Roanoke College. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES SmiITH holds 
degrees from Roanoke College, 
Princeton and our Philadel- 
phia Seminary. He served 
pastorates in Lancaster, Pa., 
and New York City until 1920 
when he became president of 
Roanoke College. In 1915 
Roanoke Col- 
lege bestowed 
upon him the 
D.D. degree, 
and Gettysburg 
College gave 
him the LL.D. 
in 1931. He was 
elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa 
Chapter at the 
College of Wil- 
liam and Mary 


Rees Edgar Tulloss (left), 
President, Wittenberg College. 


A crapuaTE of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, he 
became the seventh president of 
his alma mater in 1920. Graduate 
study was done at Johns Hop- 
kins and Harvard; from the lat- 
ter he received his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege conferred upon him the 
D.D., and Muhlenberg the LL.D. 
degree. He has been president of 
the National Conference of 
Church-related Colleges and a 
member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of 
American Colleges. H2 has served 
on our Committee of Adjudica- 
tion, Commission on Investments 
and Executive Board. 


in 1926. He was a camp chaplain in 1917, and was 
sent as Commissioner to the Lutheran Church in 
France in 1918. He has been a director of the 
National Lutheran Council and a member of our 
Board of American Missions. 


July 1, 1934. Since 1930 he has been a member of 
our Board of Foreign Missions. 


Fred C. Wiegman, 

President, Midland College (center), 
Grapuatinc from Midland College and Western 
Theological Seminary, President Wiegman served 
pastorates in Nebraska City, North Platte and Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. In 1939 Midland College called 


him to its presidency, and Wittenberg College 
awarded him the D.D. degree in 1940. At the close 
of 1940, the Fremont Daily Tribune awarded him 
the “Man of the Year” honor. 


My son of nine years has an intelligence quotient of 
121, but his school work is not the best. He averages 
85 to 90, but certainly is capable of leading his class. 
When I talk to him about this problem he is indifferent 
and continues as before. Sometimes he is quite irritated 
because his father and I discuss the matter with him. 
I feel the need of disinterested advice about handling 
this situation. 


An I. Q. does not tell all about a child. It measures 
only what he did on a particular test; and that may not 
be accurate. He probably would do about the same 
under most circumstances. Even when a number of in- 
telligence tests are used the picture is only partial, for 
they measure phases of intellectual capacity only. They 
do not deal with temperament, reaction time, personality 
traits, drive, social adjustment, etc. 

A human being is exceedingly complex, and each has 
his own peculiarities, preferences, speed, and inclina- 
tion. Your son is doing good school work. Do not worry 
so much about it and stop nagging him about it. If he 
were doing very poor work you would have a real prob- 
lem, As matters stand, you have only an imaginary prob- 
lem. Let him be himself. You are falling into a common 
error of parents, that of making exorbitant demands in 
a situation which will not grant them. While we can 
do much to guide, inspire, and mold young lives, there 
are some things that we cannot do. We cannot make a 
child what he inherently is not. Praise him for his suc- 
cesses rather than harass him because his successes 
aren’t greater. He will probably come through all right 
in spite of your misgivings. 


I am worried about what is happening in the junior 
department of our Sunday school. Our daughter re- 
ports that her teacher tells the class ghost stories. She 
has also related a number of superstitions to them as 
facts. Recently she told them of some of her experi- 
ences with boys. She seems to give very little attention 
to the lesson. I have spoken to another parent who also 
is disturbed. We have done nothing about it for the 
teacher comes from a prominent family in the church, 
and we hesitate to start any unpleasantness. What 


shall we do? 


Of course you do not wish to start any trouble; but 
if the reports are accurate, the situation must be cor- 
rected. Reports from children are not always exact, so 
I should want to check up, along with one or two other 
parents, as far as possible, and then report the matter 
to the Sunday school superintendent and to the pastor. 
The less talk about it the better. You had better not tell 
the children what you are doing. Let it happen. Per- 
haps the general superintendent or the departmental 
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superintendent will want to hear the children’s story. 
They can probably get it in a casual way without any 
“pumping.” If the responsible officers cannot set the 
teacher straight, she will have to be replaced. The 
whole matter should be handled very tactfully. 


Five years ago my husband and I were married. We 
moved in with my mother, who is a widow, at her 
insistence. We now havea son who is almost four 
years old. Soon after our marriage my mother and 
my husband had small differences which grew into 
large disagreements. Mother felt that it was her home 
and she had a right to say what should be done. On 
the other hand my husband made certain propositions 
and stood for them but then had to yield. After this 
had gone on for some time he began going to his parents 
for several days at a time, and later came to stay with 
me only for a few days in several weeks. He has not 
been here now for more than six months. He wants 
me to leave my mother and go to housekeeping in a 
town twenty miles away where he is employed. I 
should like to reunite our little family and yet my 
relatives say, “Stick to your mother; don’t leave her 
alone.” I must keep in mind, also, that my mother has 
some money and property. Have you a suggestion to 
offer? 


You are in a difficult situation; but if your husband 
is a worthy man and your mutual devotion is strong, it 
seems to me that the way is plain. It will be hard for 
you and for your mother if you leave her and re-estab- 
lish residence with your husband, but your first obliga- 
tion and your natural place is with him. It appears that 
you and your husband have never had a reasonable 
opportunity to live together without interference and 
get adjusted to one another. While moving in with 
parents or other relatives may be desirable, under cer- 
tain circumstances, there is usually more of a case 
against it. A young couple should be left to themselves 
to work out their own ways of living and face their own | 
problems. Even if they must get along with less of every- 
thing, they will gain in the common sacrifice and knit- 
ting together of their lives. In case your mother should 
join you in the new home it should be with a specific 
understanding that you and your husband are operating 
the home. She should recognize that you are no longer 
a child and that she has no right to spoil your life. Your 
son also needs the influence of a father. Hard as it may 
be for your mother, the three of you need a united and 
peaceful family life more than you need your mother’s 
money. Perhaps you can have your own home and still 
preserve the good will of your mother. Does this seem 
reasonable to you? 


———s= = 
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The Making of a Minister 


Home, Community, College, Seminary, The Church 


Ir 1s a far cry from the primitive savage to the civ- 
ilized modern, from the Indian medicine man to the 
skilled medical specialist, from the tomtom beater to 
the present-day orchestra, from the pagan worshiper of 
a stick or a star to the consecrated believer in the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Yet they are not unrelated. 
The latter, in each case, has developed out of the former. 

The cry is not so far—not nearly so far—from the 
farmer boy or the city lad to the great metropolitan 
preacher or the faithful country parson or the mighty 
foreign missionary or the powerful church executive; 
but it is still a far cry. Here too there has been develop- 
ment. And this development is the product of many 
forces, playing upon the tender, tractable life of that 
lad feeding his father’s chickens, or running home from 
school, or yelling his head off at a vacant-lot baseball 
game. Almost innumerable are these forces that go into 
the making of a minister. 

There is the native intelligence and ability—gifts of 
God given through father and mother, and through many 
ancestors through the centuries. There is the home en- 
vironment—usually permeated with the spirit of Christ, 
but sometimes almost utterly lacking it. There are the 
influences of companions, of secular schools, of teachers 
and schoolmates, and, by no means least, of pastors and 
church schools and divine services. There are the hard 
knocks of life—its disappointments, its tragedies, its 


_spirit-stirring jolts and, of course, there are life’s intense 


joys. And then there are the crying, calling needs of 
fellow human beings—needs that are sensed and then 
keenly felt by the tender, growing souls of youngsters 
the world round. All these things—and many, many 
others—go into the making of a minister of Jesus Christ. 


Decision Day 

Comes then the day of decision: “I am going to pre- 
pare myself to be a minister of Jesus Christ.” It comes 
to the lad on the farm, to the youngster in the remote 
little village, to the city-bred boy in the great metropolis. 
Sometimes it comes early—-as far back as grammar 


'school even; sometimes it comes late—after a man has 


spent some years in secular employment. Usually it 
comes during high school days. And then it means—off 
to college. 

College! What here? Well, if the college is of the 
right sort for the making of a minister, here is, first of 
all, a faculty of genuinely Christian men. Scholarly, 
learned, skilled, able men—yes, of course; but also 
Christian men, whose very life is a benediction and in- 
spiration to the lads who come here for their higher edu- 
cation. And here too, in the right kind of college, is a 
student body with spiritual and moral ideals—fellow- 
ship that is decent and clean, social life that is whole- 
some and uplifting, recreation that is body-building and 
mind-developing, environment and atmosphere that are 
conducive to study and full-orbed growth. Then, there 
are courses—in the sciences and the arts, in the lan- 
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guages and in history, in philosophy and in religion— 
foundation-laying, strengthening, enriching, broadening 
courses; and these help make men, men fitted educa- 
tionally and culturally for the professions—for the min- 
istry. Faculty, student body, courses of study! But 
there is much more. Chapel services, contacts with out- 
standing ministers invited to spend several days each on 
the campus, personal conferences with the college chap- 
lain, a club for prospective ministerial students, religious 
institutes held in the college halls, service assignments 
to near-by churches to assist in church schools and or- 
ganizations, personal guidance by the president, the 
dean, or others on the college staff—well, these are a 
few of the things the college contributes to the making 
of a minister. Four years of this, and that lad from the 
farm, or that boy from the city, is a different lad from 
what he was when he entered college. And now—to the 
theological school, the seminary. 


Preparation Last Stage 

Seminary! And what here? All the same kind of 
forces as at college, but all much more specialized, and, 
it is hoped, much more spiritualized. Every member on 
the faculty is a consecrated minister of the Gospel. 
Every student in the student body is a prospective can- 
didate for the ministry. The environment, the atmos- 
phere, the courses—everything speaks of Christian faith 
and life and work. The studies now are definitely 
pointed toward the making of ministers. The Bible is 
central; for these young men are to be ministers of the 
Word of God. The Church receives large emphasis— 
its history, its teachings, its worship, its policies, its 
practices, its tasks; every phase of it is treated. The 
practical work of the pastor is gone into thoroughly— 
his preaching, his teaching, his administration of church 
affairs, his personal work with people. Class, group, and 
individual discussions supplement the formal studies. 
And then there are assignments to churches and to dif- 
ferent types of church institutions, so that the students 
may learn to know the Church in operation, may prac- 
tice what they acquire in the classroom, may gain ex- 
perience and skill. The spirit of the daily chapel serv- 
ices permeates the campus life, and gives this life and 
quality of godliness; even the sociables and sports, and 
other good times feel the lift of this daily common wor- 
ship. Three years of this, and that lad from the farm 
or the village or the city is again a different person. 

And over it all, and in it all, and through it all, whether 
back home, or in college, or at the seminary, is God— 
God, through His divine Word and through these 
agencies of His Word, making and molding men for the 
Christian ministry. 

And behind it all, and under it all, and with it all, are 
the members of the Church—members of the Church, 
through their devotion, their prayers, their gifts, their 
co-operation, helping God to make and mold their sons 
into ministers of Jesus Christ. 


DR. G. U. WENNER, 
who sponsored 
weekday church 
schools 


Some of us believe that the modern movement in 
weekday religious education really began in 1905, and 
that the person responsible for its inception was a 
Lutheran pastor. 


In November 1905, an Inter-Church Conference met 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. Twenty-nine Protestant 
churches in this country were represented. One of the 
papers read was on the theme of Weekday Religious 
Instruction. The person who prepared that paper was 
Dr. G. U. Wenner, pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, 
New York City. What Dr. Wenner had to say that day 
created considerable discussion, and resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That in the need of more systematic 
education in religion, we recommend for the favor- 
able consideration of the public school authorities of 
the country the proposal to allow the children to 
absent themselves without detriment from the pub- 
lic schools on Wednesday or on some other a‘ter- 
noon of the school week for the purpose of attending 
religious instruction in their own churches; and we 
urge upon the churches the advisability of availing 
themselves of the opportunity so granted to give 
such instruction in addition to that given on 
Sunday.” 


Thus began a movement that was to have far-reaching 
results. In 1913 the Gary, Indiana, plan of weekday re- 
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ligious education was launched. Other communities in- 
augurated various types of programs, and within a 
period of ten years there were at least one thousand 
schools in operation. Then came the depression. Be- 
cause of reduced income and other problems, many 
weekday schools had to curtail their programs, while 
others were forced to quit. 


A New Interest Brings Problems 

Within recent months we have witnessed a renewed 
interest in weekday religious education. This interest 
is not confined to a single locality. Neither is it the 
result solely of effort on the part of some church leaders 
who are convinced that weekday religious instruction — 
is a crying need of the hour. Public school officials are 
manifesting an interest in this matter, and in some com- 
munities are taking the initiative in urging churches to 
promote weekday instruction. 

However, the result of all this is the creation of new 
problems. To mention these problems is to indicate the 
difficulties involved in their solution: Shall high school 
credits toward graduation be given for courses in week- 
day religious education? Can the public school program 
be so re-orientated (as some claim it must be) as to 
recognize religion as a phase of culture? That is to say, 
can religion be included in the public school curriculum 
and be taught as any other subject, with the student 
assuming the attitude of accepting it or letting it alone? 
Will the provisions for religious instruction now being 
made by some public school systems lead to serious con- 
sequences because of the generally accepted doctrine of 
the “separation of church and state”? Are we trans- 
ferring to the state a power and a right that should be 
reserved to the church when we permit a secular school 
board to pass judgment on the content and method of 
weekday religious education? These and other ques- 
tions must be considered seriously, lest what might ap- 
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pear to be a victory for religion will in the final analysis 
prove to be a defeat. 

Furthermore, as we stand on the crest of this wave 
of interest in weekday church school education we must 
not forget what has been done in this field. Weekday 
religious education is not something new. Communities 
everywhere have been successful in promoting schools 
which might be classified as follows: 


1. Congregations that have weekday programs of their 
own. A number of the congregations of our United 
Lutheran Church in America have _ successfully 
operated such schools for a number of years. 


2. The churches of one denomination co-operating in a 
community to promote a weekday program of re- 
ligious education. In the larger cities this permits a 
united denominational appeal to be made, and en- 
ables the resources of one denomination to be pooled 
in one common effort. 


3. Many communities have the interdenominational 
type of school. In this program all the churches co- 
operate by furnishing staff, equipment, lesson mate- 
rials, funds, and promotional effort. 


An Important Decision 


At the December meeting of the Parish and Church 
School Board, attention was given to the present im- 
petus of the weekday church school movement. Mem- 
bers of the Board were unanimous in their approval of 
weekday religious education. However, from the stand- 
point of our Church, they were convinced that the best 
results can be attained through the denominational type 
of school. Therefore, the following recommendation was 
adopted: 


“We recommend the establishment of denomina- 
tional weekday schools wherever possible, with the 
use of The Children of the Church Series and The 
Christian Youth Series, and that definite steps be 
taken to promote such schools.” 


It should be stated, lest there be some misunderstand- 
ing, that the Parish and Church School Board is not 
asking our congregations already engaged in interde- 
nominational community weekday church school pro- 
grams to withdraw from such projects. The recommen- 
dation is a guide by which congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church in America are to be governed in 
planning schools that might be started. As has already 
been stated, the Board has the conviction that as far as 


_ our Church is concerned the best work in weekday re- 


ligious education can be done in the denominational type 
of school. 

Information reaching us indicates that many com- 
munities are considering weekday religious education 
from an All-Lutheran point of view. That is to say, in 
certain communities all Lutheran groups are combining 
their efforts in making plans to use the time granted by 
the public school for weekday religious instruction. Such 
co-operation is necessary if the Lutheran Church is to 
have a voice in determining policies of procedure being 
considered by church federations or county councils of 
religious education. 


Curriculum 
Our congregations promoting the denominational type 
of weekday school are fortunate in having a curriculum 
| 
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Nain’s Christ 
By Ted Hart 


TueE Pilgrim Road may have its gloom, 
And ready help seem far away; 

But Nain’s Christ will oft right soon 
Turn all our darkness into day. 


The sun smiled through that widow’s soul, 
When loudly came the call, “Arise!” 
Her only son, so near the goal 
Of Life Eternal, heard her cries. 


Her tears to laughter Christ did change; 
Her heart did fill with joyous praise. 
A miracle sublime and strange 
Did serve her son to life to raise. 


And shall we, then, in sorrow mourn 
Our losses and our crosses still? 
Is not for us some fairer bourne 
Bestowed by Christ’s own sovereign will? 


The morn will break, the sunrise greet 
Each sleeper ’neath the grassy mound; 
O’er hill and dell, on briny deep, 
A clarion voice shall sweetly sound! 


No Nain’s gate will then swing wide— 
For earth will then have passed away; 

And Christ, the Judge, whate’er betide, 
His pilgrims all will bless and say: 


Arise and feast on Canaan’s shores— 
Ye faithful, one and all, I love! 

O come and see where saint adores 
’*Mid angel songs the God above! 


already provided. Materials in The Children of the 
Church Series and The Christian Youth Series were 
prepared for just this purpose. The former can be used 
with children up to and including eleven years of age. 
The units of the latter prepared thus far cover the inter- 
mediate and senior (junior and senior high school) 
groups; that is, boys and girls between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen. 

The units of these two series have been enthusias- 
tically received by the Church. In use these units have 
proved to be excellent teaching material for weekday 
programs of religious education. Many of the units are 
also adaptable for use in interdenominational schools. 
Public school officials will gladly approve these texts as 
being on a level with public school work in every way 
required by modern methods of instruction. 

The weekday church school movement is marching 
on. That it does so should be of vital importance to 
everyone. For it has been said that “spiritual illiteracy 
is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national de- 
cay.” But this dare not happen here! And it will not 
happen if those who are of the household of faith grasp 
the opportunity which is now theirs. 
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Among Ourselves .-- 


Education of a Daughter 


Ratsinc a daughter has its headaches. 

You bathe and dress a three-year-old. You make her 
look like a little fairy. She goes out and makes mud- 
pies. 

You want your five-year-old to make a good impres- 
sion on your friends. She breaks forth in a tantrum, or 
sulks, or uses the language she has picked up watching 
the men who are paving the street. She tells a fib, and 
the first time it happens you experience all the sensa- 
tions of riding in a badly controlled elevator. 

You want your eight-year-old to be simply and be- 
comingly dressed. She sets her heart on looking like 
the least refined of the older girls in the neighborhood. 
Or doesn’t she? Does she always act exactly as you 
want her to? In that case, you are a model mother and 
should be writing advice for the rest of us poor mortals 
to follow. For most of us, raising a daughter is one long 
attempt to answer the question, “How shall I get my 
child to act as I know she should act?” 

After she reaches high school age, our task becomes 
even more difficult. Now it is not only a question of 
getting her to do what we know she should: we are 
often bewildered as to what she ought to do. 

We may have definite ideas about the social activities 
that are suitable for a girl of her age. Nine chances out 
of ten our ideas are different from those of her school 
friends. How far ought we to compromise? 

Her class is having a party in the school gym. She 
wants to go, but you do not approve of the boy who has 
asked her to go with him. What do you want her to do? 

A school play conflicts with a church activity. Which 
shall you advise her to attend? Shall you insist, if she 
does not agree with you? 

There are dozens of these social questions to be met. 
Sometimes they are confusing, but seldom as confusing 
as those connected with her school work. Most high 
schools allow their pupils to choose not only the course 
they will take, but the subjects they will study in that 
course. We are often called on to advise our children 
in these matters; sometimes our advice is given blindly. 

When it comes to the matter of whether or not she 
shall go to college, our opinion is as often determined 
by the state of the family bank balance as by real un- 
derstanding of our daughter’s needs. There is.a tendency 
to treat lightly the matter of a girl’s education, “because 
she will probably marry anyway.” 

But suppose she doesn’t marry. Must she wait till she 
is sure she is not going to meet anyone she wants to 
marry before she starts to develop the talents which 
will assure her a place in the world in her own right? 
Must she be made to feel that her career is “second 
best,” any more than a man would feel it? 

And suppose she does marry. Being a wife and 
mother is less and less a full-time job. From the time 
the children start to school the community demands 
more and more of their time. Labor-saving devices 
lighten the housewife’s duties so that there are more 
and more free hours in her day. If she raises a large 
family, being a wife and mother may take all her time 
and energy for ten to fifteen years. But after that? 
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In planning a daughter’s education, it is very short- 
sighted to think only of the years when her children are 
tiny. Life goes on after the children have grown up. 
Shall the years after forty be dedicated to the bridge 
table? or shall she have the kind of education that will 
fit her to get real enjoyment out of living? 

For real happiness, a girl as well as a boy needs the 
sort of training that will enable her to put her talents 
to work. Your daughter has her own individual gifts. 
Educate her to use them. 


That Awful Moment 


Tue Program Chairman bows. She smiles. 

“Mrs. Whoozit will now present the topic,” she says. 
And you know that you are “Mrs. Whoozit.” Of course 
you knew you were going to be introduced. You have 
been preparing for weeks. But you hadn’t let yourself 
fully realize what it would be like. 

Your hands, which have been cold all through the 
business meeting, are now damp as well. Your knees 
have an unsuspected weakness. You are glad there is a 
table on which to rest your notes so that people will not 
see how your hands are shaking. 

You face the group. Suddenly these women who are 
usually your friends and neighbors have become The 
Society. All of them are looking at you. You feel that 
you are facing not individuals but a mass mind. Will 
you be able to say what you have planned so carefully? 

You start to speak. Does your voice sound as un- 
natural to the rest as it does to you? Hoping they will 
not notice, you hurry on with what you have to say. 
Then you fear you are racing along so fast that they 
cannot grasp your meaning. This goes on for minutes 
that seem years. Every nerve keyed to the highest 
pitch, you are conscious of every breath you draw, every 
movement in the room. Are you making a fool of your- 
self, or are they interested in what you have to say? 

Suddenly the interest you felt in the topic while you 
were preparing it comes back. You are no longer aware 
of yourself except as a channel through which the group 
can learn some of the things you have learned in study- 
ing the topic. Your words begin to come naturally. As 
you see the expressions of your fellow members change 
from polite listening to real interest, you begin to feel 
a sort of pleasure in sharing your knowledge. 

For some of us that first shyness never comes again. 
Once conquered, it is gone. For others, it must be re- 
conquered every time they have to speak to more than | 
two or three people. For still others, it returns at in- 
tervals, often when it is least expected. Comparatively 
few women are so free from self-consciousness that they 
enjoy speaking in public. 

There is no doubt that that first moment is often quite 
dreadful. Many women find it so bad that they sur- 
render without putting up a fight. They stumble through 
somehow, but never again can they be persuaded to take 
the topic. If urged, they will leave the society. 

Most of us are made of sterner stuff. We realize the 
importance of the educational work of our women’s 
group and we are willing to suffer now and then for the 
good of the cause. 
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Minister's Wife .... Too Much of a Good Thing 


Mrs. Lathrop Nurses 


I am just about ready to drop in my tracks. If I have 
been up and down those stairs once today, I have made 
the trip fifty times. Mark and Joan are both in bed 
with upset digestions and I am furious. 

Perhaps anger is not a becoming maternal emotion 
when my little darlings are sick. I should be all sweet 
anxiety and tenderness. Nevertheless, I am just plain 
mad. 

I do feel sorry for the poor youngsters. Mark was 
positively green this morning. As for Joan, she looks as 
though her eyes were two sizes too big for her face. I 
have been very sympathetic. I have rushed around with 
basins, and with glasses of ginger ale and cups of weak 
tea. I have bathed their faces with cool water. I have 
read aloud till I’m hoarse. 

Just the same, I have pointed the moral of the story 
in unmistakable terms. If they had listened to mother, 
they would not be in this sorry plight. They disregarded 
all my good advice about seeing how long they could 
make their Easter candy last and gobbled it every 
chance they had. 

One point of the story I have not mentioned to them 
because I think it is a little beyond the power of even 
my brilliant offspring to understand. That is, that I am 
very angry at myself for not cutting down on the amount 
of candy that came into the house this year. Even if 
everyone in town does have pounds and pounds, I should 
have had more sense. 

I am so anxious to have my children feel that our re- 
ligion is a very normal, happy thing that I am almost too 
easy about letting them do as the children about us do. 
My grown-up mind sees that there is neither spiritual 
nor physical value in having a lot of candy around at 
Easter. It is a little hard to get youngsters to see it that 
way. So I gave in to the conventions—and am I sorry! 

I have been on the go ever since three o'clock this 
morning. First Joan called me; then it was Mark. They 
seem so independent and self-reliant most of the time 
that it is rather startling to have them return so abruptly 
to babyhood. 

Tommy Hartman stopped here on his way home from 


/ school. 


“Where is Mark today?” he asked. “He’s president 
of the club and we’re going to have a meeting now. 
Shall I be president today, since I’m vice-president?” 

“T think that is the best plan, Tommy,” I answered. 
“Mark just has an upset stomach, but I am afraid he is 
too sick to think about the club.” 

“Boy, he must be sick if he doesn’t care about the 


| club after all the work he did on our clubhouse.” 


The “clubhouse” is made of orange crates and is so 
small that the four boys who are members of the club 
practically sit on each other’s laps during meetings. I 
was glad they decided not to build in our yard because 
my husband was so busy last week during the boys’ 
vacation. I am doubly glad, now that Mark is sick, to 
be spared the noise of his friends and their meetings. 

“Who was it?” asked Mark when I went upstairs. 

“It was Tommy asking whether he should preside at 
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Post-Easter Illnesses 


the club meeting this afternoon.” 

“And use my golden gavel?” snorted Mark half rising. 
Then he dropped back limply. “My head,” he groaned. 
“Let him use the old gavel. I don’t care.” 

“Who was it, Mother?” called Joan from her room. I 
think my children would have to be half-dead not to 
ask about visitors. They know every member of the 
parish and everything about them except the things we 
deliberately keep secret. 

“Tt was Tommy, about the club meeting,” I answered. 

“That old club,” sniffed Joan. 

Just then my husband looked into the room. He car- 
ried a large bunch of snapdragons. 

“Here’s something Mrs. Milland sent my two invalids,” 
he said. “She is sorry you have been ill and hopes you 
are going to be all right soon.” 

As I went downstairs, I could hear him telling them 
things he knew would interest them about his afternoon 
calls. Henry Steiger’s baby brother is to be baptized 
week after next. The Primost family have a new puppy. 

I finished putting the flowers in vases as Jerry came 
into the kitchen. 

“That is a pretty healthy looking pair of invalids, so 
far as I can judge. They ought to be up and around 
tomorrow, don’t you think so?” he said. 

“Yes, they will soon be back to normal,” I agreed, 
“and perhaps they won’t be so crazy for candy for a 
while.” 

“A case of the punishment fitting the crime?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” I laughed, “for the children and for me. When 
I think how much money the youngsters of this town 
spend on things of that sort I feel there ought to be a 
campaign against it. Perhaps this illness of our children 
will spur me on.” 

He shook his head. “I doubt it. You aren’t the sort 
of person who starts campaigns.” 

“And how am I to interpret that?” I asked. “As a 
compliment or the opposite?” 

“Neither,” he replied. “You are more likely to do 
something in your own family than to start out to re- 
form the community.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I admitted, “but sometimes 
it is hard to draw a line between them.” 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Aut human beings have 
their quirks— 
The moron and the savant. 
The ones whose queerness 
really irks 
Are those who claim they 
haven’t. 
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‘Saco. Sonte 


And as they were affrighted, and bowed down their 
faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye 
the living among the deadP Luke 24:5 


“T cannot say, and I will not say, 
That He is dead; He is just away!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and 
saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni, which is to say, 
Master. John 20: 16 


“Jesus, Master, I am Thine: 

Keep me faithful, keep me near; 

Jesus, at Thy feet I fall, 

O be Thou my all in all.”—Frances R. Havergal. 


And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail! 
Matthew 28:9 
“Hail, the Lord of earth and heaven! 
Praise to Thee by both be given; 


Thee we greet triumphant now; 
Hail, the Resurrection Thou!”—Charles Wesley. 


* * * 


Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the 
midst and said, Peace be unto you. John 20: 26 
“Stay with us, Lord, and with Thy light 
Illume the soul’s abyss; 


Scatter the darkness of our night, 
And fill the world with bliss.”—Bernard of Clairvaux. 


* * * 


The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw 


the Lord. John 20; 21 
“Christ is risen! All the sadness 
Of our Lenten fast is o’er; 
Through the open gates of gladness 
He returns to life once more.” ——J. S. B. Monsall. 


* * * 


Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and see my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and put 
it into my side: and be not faithless, but believing. 


John 20: 27 


“In whispered word of love, or silent thought, 
The waiting hand will clasp our own once more 
Across the distance in the same old way.” 

—Helen Field Fischer. 


* * * 


If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. I Thessalonians 4: 14 


“O Prince of Life! I know 

That when I too lie low, 

Thou wilt at last my soul from death awaken.” 
—Salomo Franck. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Pid CWicront es 


There is too much graveyard religion. Tombstones 
are outlawed from cemeteries that would be like para- 
dise. The church should be rid of tombstone members, 
cold and lifeless, and sepulchre spots, “filled with dead 
men’s bones.” The risen Jesus and His unseen helpers 
want the company of living Christians, resurrected and 
transformed, who sense and enjoy their spiritual 
presence. 


Our tears, like those of Mary at the grave, may be- 
come rainbows through which are reflected spiritual 
beauties and are seen by the Saviour. Many addressed 
Jesus as “Rabbi,” “Master,” or “Teacher.” Mary, in the 
Galilean dialect, called Him familiarly, “Rabbouni,” my 
Master. He calls us each by our individual, “Christian” 
name, and understands each personal problem and de- 
sire. Am I delighted daily to be in His company? 


At Easter we sing, “Hallelujah!” Jesus replies, “All 
hail!’ Great is the joy brought by the Resurrection. 
Someone said to a guide: “When you reach the moun- 
taintop, wig-wag courage to the fellow on the foothills.” 
Our Guide has gone up beyond Olivet; as He leads on, He 
waves back to us on the up-trail, All hail! “Rejoice!” — 


The doubts and forebodings of the disciples were 
darker than night. Had their Leader, slain like a crim- 
inal, forsaken them? Must they surrender the great 
Cause to which their lives were pledged? The rumor 
reached them that the strange strategy of Calvary had 
reversed defeat, and death itself was now conquered. 
Then Jesus appeared and said, “Peace be unto you!” His 
presence only can bring confidence and peace. 


Many are glad when Lent is over. They may now 
throw off the social restraints of the season, discontinue 
self-denial and church attendance, and resume their 
gayer, freer life. To the first disciples the resurrection 
season was the stimulus to increased interest and activ- 
ity. The highest joy of the Christian life is in the living 
presence of Jesus and the doing of His will. 


Army engineers quickly throw a pontoon bridge 
across a stream; but “the river of death” is spanned by 
spiritual means that bring together in permanent union 
this world and heaven. The spiritual body is the means 
of contact, and faith the force that enables us to cross. 
Love binds this bridge invisible in bonds eternal and 
unbreakable. The spirit of Jesus crossed to us in His 
resurrected body. 


When a slum-dweller rises into affluence and influence, 
his family rise with him. When Jesus Christ arose from 
death to life, from earth to heaven, His fellowmen shared 
His resurrection. As man, he leads all men into bodily 
resurrection hereafter; as God, He leads such men as 
are reborn by His Spirit into spiritual resurrection now. 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth on me, shall never die.” 
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The Re-surge in Spring 


From the gardens of Summerville, S. C., along the 
shaded road of live oaks, arching majestically overhead 
and drooping gray beards of moss, we entered Magnolia 
Gardens, a veritable paradise. No artist can paint nor 
words describe the beauty and charm of it all. Nestled 
peacefully amidst the greensward, and hugged by the 
river, along whose banks arched giant trees, were the 
wide acres spread with richest profusion of gorgeous 


color and fragrant charm: great banks of azaleas and 


japonicas of every variety and hue, roses and fragrant 
gardenias; yellow jamine, and purple wistaria climbing 
high overhead and twining amidst the Spanish moss 
that hung weirdly from towering live oaks and giant 
pines; and cypress trees, like silent sentinels along the 
water’s edge, standing guard over the still, dark lakes 
that mirrored the rare beauty of the intertwining forms 
and colors surrounding and overhead. We were told that 
no flowers were ever stolen from that paradise, because 
there breathed a strange sacredness through it all, as 
thither came the restless or weary and found solace and 
peace. Would such overwhelming beauty dim and its 
charm wane, in time, for the visitor? we asked. In sub- 
dued tones, in answer, travelers testified that each year 
they came as on a peace pilgrimage to this place, with 
new eagerness, and each season it appeared more beau- 
tiful and alluring than before. 

The secret of the ceaseless charm of such gardens is 
that Nature in her wisdom withholds the strewing of 
the flowers in the year’s pathway until such time as the 
soul is most eager to enjoy them; and, after the spirit 
has breathed in the fragrance and beauty, she gently 


_ removes them until another spring appears. Thus, day 


follows night; springtime, winter; and life follows death. 
Life hibernates, whether in plant or animal, and surges 
forth again in the springtime at the call of God. 


“In the breast of a bulb is the promise of spring; 
In a little blue egg there’s a bird that will sing; 
In the soul of a seed is the hope of the sod; 

In the heart of a child is the Kingdom of God.” 


Bodily Resurrection 


TuE life in the seed, pushing through the husk, climb- 
ing from its dark prison into freedom and light, clothes 
itself with a body in which to dwell and function. The 


outward and upward surge of life requires material 


forms for expression. The spirit of man must have a 
body for its earthly uses and expression, and its re- 
surging life must arise from the grave and clothe itself 
with a body adaptable to its new environment. The 
attenuated materials of that “spiritual” or “celestial” 
body will doubtless be invisible to the senses employed 
on earth, and its activities not be subject to the limita- 
tions of the flesh. As the little acorn rises into the mighty 
oak, as the bulb ascends above the muck of the pond 
into the beautiful water lily, as the worm breaks its 
chrysalis and as a butterfly soars from flower to flower— 
so the earth-body of man, at the re-surging of its life into 
higher realms, will discard its grosser garments and rise 
into new might, emerge above earth’s muck into the 
beauty of a higher life, take “the wings of the morning” 
and fly through the sweet gardens of the soul, in 
paradise! 
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Hope 


WE built a house over a grapevine, hiding it far from 
the light; but it trailed its way to an air space in the 
foundation and through it to the freedom outside. Hid- 
den away from the light, amid ignorance and sin, seem- 
ingly crushed by gross coverings of the earthy, hope 
stirs in the immortal soul. By it the ebbing life within 
is driven beyond its seeming grave into the glorious life 
of heaven. From earliest childhood this inner force of 
hope leads on like a guiding line through every 
shadowed experience toward the good ahead. The fol- 
lowing lines, written as a spontaneous expression of 
youth at age fifteen, upon the sudden death of an only 
brother, confesses this hope in the soul, leading on 
through youth to age and thence into the life beyond. 


THE THREAD OF HOPE 
“There is a thread more precious than pure gold 
Fine spun. Each day unwinding from its bob 
Gossamer, hope quivers in a holy light, 
Pulsating with the life of each heart-throb. 


“So tiny, yet so needful to this earth, 

So priceless, as unwinding day by day 

It leads me on through mazes dark of life, 

As through the unknown years it shows the way. 


“And should that thread be lost, my life, 

Alone and wand’ring in a darksome cavern, 

In death would be, without that tie divine— 

The thread that leads me on and on—to heaven.” 
—Margaret B. McCauley. 


Assurance 


Wuat hope holds forth and springtime augurs of the 
resurrection, the Easter message of the angels and the 
appearance of the Risen Jesus assures with divine au- 
thority. The resurrection of the One Who was crucified 
is the central truth of Christianity. It gives assurance 
of our hope. For its proclamation and defense the Chris- 
tian stakes his all. As Dr. L. A. Fox declared to his stu- 
dents in religion: “The resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
the keystone of the Christian religion. It is of all truths 
the best attested and the most vital. With it, Chris- 
tianity stands unshaken; without it, the religion of Jesus 
Christ would fall.” St. Paul said, “If Christ hath not 
been raised, your faith is vain” (I Corinthians 15: 17). 
We confess, in the church universal, “I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” And that resurrection is not 
only of the myriad bodies of lower order in annual re- 
production nor the resurrection of Nature’s Lord in 
triumph over death and sin, but it is, and shall be, ours 
—a resurrection of spirit now and of body hereafter. 


“Thy Lord Himself is risen, 
That thou mightest also rise, 
And emerge from sin’s dark prison 
_ To new life and open skies.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
facing pages are presented for study and meditation by 
J. William McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


CIRCUMSTANCES made the daily papers of Washington, 
D. C., available for our examination on March 5, and we 
were impressed by the amount of space allotted to 
church news. Some of it was doubtless purchased and 
occupied with advertisements, but straight reading was 
also considerable in amount and in variety of denomina- 
tional backgrounds. There were also editorials: those 
we saw did not straddle the significance of Holy Week 
and Easter by semi-scientific twaddle about the vernal 
equinox, the appearance of buds and flowers, and the 
return of the birds to the northern latitudes. 

In at least one journal the editor’s comment indicated 
that he was glad the churches were not changing their 
messages because of national and secular conditions. 
There used to be a sour joke about joining a church be- 
cause connection with it involved neither politics nor 
religion. This year’s exhibit of sermon themes and 
church exercises, in so far as our contacts permit us to 
make comparisons, were unmodified declarations of faith 
in God’s power and trust in His mercy. The Palm Sun- 
day sermon to which we listened contained, among other 
declarations, the statement that our Lord’s grace had 
never seemed more real; we were reminded of our Lord’s 
query and Peter’s answer: 


“Then said Jesus to the twelve, ‘Will ye also go 
away?’ 
“Then Simon Peter answered him, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ ” 


How true that response of the impetuous disciple was! 
How completely it represents the longings of millions of 
people disillusioned in their hopes for worldly satis- 
faction. 


100,000 CONFIRMANDS 


WE quite astonished a friend of ours who is not a 
member of the Lutheran communion by remarking with 
studied casualness that somewhere near a hundred 
thousand confirmands stood before Lutheran altars on 
April 6 and confessed their faith before men. For the 
most part the rite of confirmation was not their initial 
connection with the church, the vast majority of them 
having been received in infancy by the sacrament of 
baptism. But they are accessions to the active con- 
stituency of American Lutheranism, and thereby they 
are authorized to receive the Lord’s Supper. 

The number 100,000 is estimated on two assumptions, 
as follows: the accessions in U. L. C. A. congregations 
reported in our 1941 Year Book were 37,022. Since our 
congregations are about one-third of the entire Lu- 
theran constituency in the United States and Canada, 
it is safe to multiply our total by three in order to ap- 
proximate the grand total. The second assumption is 
that Palm Sunday is largely the date of confirmation. 
Some allowance must be made here, because in some 
sections of the church Whitsunday is confirmation day. 
Furthermore, there is a dribble of accessions throughout 
the year. It is, however, our opinion that in the figure 
100,000 due allowance is made for these exceptions. 

The person to whom we stated the above is a member 
of a communion in which confirmation is performed by 
a clergyman who has the office of bishop. Since he can- 


ct 


not be in two places at the same time, confirmations in 
the area over which he presides are distributed over the 
greater part of a year. With us the rite is under the 
jurisdiction of the local congregations, is performed by 
the pastors, and thus admits of synchronized adminis- 
tration. There is no law requiring the rite to occur on 
the sixth Sunday in Lent, but the fitness of public con- 
fession occurring on the anniversary of our Lord’s pub- 
lic entry into Jerusalem and the conclusion of instruc- 
tion required to receive the Easter communion “wor- 
thily” amply justify the custom. There are, of course, 
situations that make postponement to Whitsunday de- 
sirable; one obstacle encountered prior to better roads 
in the United States and Canada was the difficulty of 
attending catechetical instruction. Also, when a pastor 
has more than one congregation, he must have more 


. than one Sunday for the reception of confirmands. 


TEACHING, STUDY, AND LOYALTY 

THE custom of receiving persons into active member- 
ship of the congregations in the early “teen” age of our 
youth is often criticized. Sometimes one hears it said, 
“JT joined church at the age of fourteen and I was too 
young to understand what I was doing.” The complaint 
is readily answered by the pastor who knows that the 
youth of that age has enough intelligence and knowledge 
to equip him to examine himself and thus be eligible to 
come to the Lord’s Supper. The clergyman knows also 
that we can count our age by scores of years and still 
lack the ability to understand the deep things of our 
religion. 

It is also true that confirmation is not a rite which 
signifies that the study of the Bible and the application 
of its teachings to daily life ends with public confession 
before men. The preacher in his pulpit is chiefly the 
teacher of those who have assembled to worship God 
and the sermon is a discourse designed to cite, explain, 
illustrate, and apply a portion of the Word of God. A 
great deal of the misapprehension of revealed truth 
would not exist if clergymen were required by the de- 
sire of their congregations to know the content of the 
Bible more thoroughly and connectedly. In Europe we 
conversed with a member of the Lutheran Church who 
said with no apparent feeling of deficiency that he had 
been in church three times in his life—at baptism, at 
confirmation, and at his marriage. His funeral would be 
his final act of adherence. He claimed to have had 
religion “pounded into him” in the schools of the coun- 
try, so that he needed no additional instruction. The 
relations of church and state made him nominally a 
member whether or not he attended and communed. 
Taxes made him a contributor. We have not altered the 
conclusion we then, formed, which was this: Chris- 
tianity cannot be taken so easily as it appears to have 
been in some of our Lutheran countries. 

And in our own also. We cannot declare the statis- 
tical basis for the comment, but it has great probability 
that large numbers of those who are confirmed soon 
neglect their obligations to the congregation, the church, 
and their Lord. “Losses Otherwise” are found to con- 
cern persons confirmed before fifteen and lost before 
they are twenty. It is a great calamity of which the 
individual is the chief sufferer. 
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A THIRD FACTOR 

WE do not undervalue the wisdom of insistence upon 
thorough catechetical instruction. One of his Satanic 
Majesty’s most capable underlings was the one who 
hung crepe and faded flowers on doctrine. The teachings 
which the church has derived from Holy Writ and ar- 
ranged in relation to each other so that a conception of 
God’s plan of salvation rewards their study are fascinat- 
ing to the intellect and captivating to the emotions of 
people who have sound minds. Only ignorance of the 
value and charm of Christian doctrine explains im- 
patience with learning them. Of course, by doctrines we 
mean truths to which we have received access by the 
sublime and authoritative teachings of our Lord and not 
hair-splitting analyses of tenets to which human am- 
bitions have originated. 

The human reaction to these truths was important 
enough to gain the notice of our Lord. We content our- 
selves with a single citation from His loving instruction: 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” It is within us that escape from domination oc- 
curs. Our mentality is comparable in some respects with 
the body’s power to transform food into nourishment. 
So the mind assimilates facts, truths, principles, codes of 
conduct, systems of thought. Born again and instructed 
in the precious tenets of the gospel, man is transformed 
into a being having spiritual comprehension. It is the 
highest plane of living to which the human being can 
ascend. Its high level is indicated by the astronomer 
Kepler, who said, “O God, I think Thy thoughts after 
Thee.” Paul calls it unsearchable wisdom. 

But in this process of attainment in which doctrines 
are received and their assimilation accomplished, there 
is a third element. We have various names for it: we 
call it product, harvest, effect, influence. For our pur- 
pose we propose the term expression in order to show 
an opposite to impression, which follows teaching. It is 
what the man of God delivers. 

It is said that God’s creative office is never of the past. 
Christian revelation denies a conception of God that 
defines Him as having made the world and set it in 
motion as a manufacturer of clocks might put a mech- 
anism together, start it running, and then retire from 


activity. Life differs from death because it manifests- 


action. Certainly the climax of discipleship is found 
in serving, so that what has been taught and learned is 
put to use. 

Lutheranism in the United; States and Canada is in 
some respects ineffective because it does not develop 
expression of what it teaches and what its catechumens 
learn. Roman Catholicism has at least one form of serv- 
ice: it requires attendance at mass and participation in 


its performance. We must redefine our worship, em- 


phasizing its classic title, which is service. Confirmation 
should mean not only a permission but a commission. 

With a new group of members, 100,000 in number, the 
next three months should be a period of tremendous 
activity. Youth has joined the church militant and is 
clamoring for participation in advancement. They chal- 
lenge their church to offer them work that will enable 
them to give expression to what has been taught them 
and that has lodged in their minds and hearts. 

Unless this third factor of discipleship, which we have 
named expression, has a development which is propor- 
tionate to doctrine and meditation, we imprison the new 
life and render it powerless, uninspiring. 

. 
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For Refreshment and Renewal 


of Life 


Lewis C. OSTENDORFF, Charleston, S. C., 
Tells What Church Attendance Gives Him 


I Go to church because I find there refreshment and 
renewal of life which I cannot obtain elsewhere. There 
I can be free from the distractions and temptations of 
the world. In the sanctuary of God’s house the sacred- 
ness of the surroundings and the atmosphere of reverent 
devotion give me a greater sense of the nearness of God. 
Going to church brings me into fellowship with the 
divine kingdom for, in my opinion, the church is dif- 
ferent from, and for above, any other organization. It is 
not a human invention, since it owes its origin not to 
any man or any group of men. It was founded by Jesus 
Christ Himself, Whom I confess to be the Son of God, 
God incarnate, according to the teaching of the Holy 
Bible. A person might be excluded from membership in 
an ordinary society because of his social standing, 
financial rating or family background, but the church, 
following the example of Christ, extends an invitation 
to all men, of whatever class, nation or standing they 
may be, to come and enjoy the great spiritual blessings 
which are to be found there, for it ministers to the 
entire human race. 

At the services of the church I find that the Word of 
God_is explained to the understanding, enforced on the 
conscience, and impressed on the heart. I feel that as a 
professing Christian I am under obligation to make an 
open confession of my faith, and this I do in the pres- 
ence of others every time that I attend church. Then 
too, public acknowledgment of my faith in Christ goes 
a long way toward safeguarding me in my daily life, for 
it intensifies my sense of obligation to live according to 
His will and commandments. 

I believe that the church is the greatest force in the 
world for the betterment and uplift of the human race. 
By being a regular attendant at the services of the 
church I can give personal testimony to its worth for all 
mankind and show to all that I am not ashamed to be 
counted on the side of good and righteousness, which 
the church represents. In these days the forces of right- 
eousness and wickedness are too strongly lined up 
against each other to permit any indifference or neu- 
trality, and I can show very definitely where I stand 
by faithfully and regularly attending church services. 

Church attendance is to me a source of joy and peace. 
There is a sweet, sacred pleasure in worshiping God in 
the presence of the assembed congregation which noth- 
ing else can give. For years I had a longing for some- 
thing which I did not fully understand. That longing 
was the cry of my soul for communion with God. 
Through the church my soul receives that for which it 
had been longing and could not get elsewhere. In short, 
life is infinitely fuller and richer to me now that I reg- 
ularly attend church services each Sunday. 


Because of new departments and larger demands 
on space for news “The Lutheran” will not publish 


reports from congregations of accessions 
to membership. 
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To Meet Needs 


The Apostolic Church Voluntarily Shares for the Good of All 
‘By D. Burt Smith 
Acts 4: 32-35; 6: 1-7. The Sunday School Lesson for April 27 


LEARNING to live together was not 
easy for the early Christians. They 
came from different racial‘and religious 
sources. They had backgrounds that 
were frequently opposites. Ideals of 
life were far from similar. To give up 
the past and forget former practices 
called for an adjustment not readily 
made. Prejudices of long standing as- 
serted themselves. Selfishness throve 
well in such a situation. Adherents of 
Jewish ways repudiated everything 
pagans did, and the former pagans 
ridiculed the insistence of Jews on con- 
formity to Mosaic rites. 

Out of this arose a touchiness that 
became threatening when it came to 
distribution of charities among the un- 
fortunates. The spirit of complaint 
started vociferous attacks on the church 
leaders. Diplomacy was sorely strained, 
and the call for new plans was loud. 
There was a willingness to share pos- 
sessions, but an unwillingness on the 
part of some to have what was shared 
dealt out with what was termed fa- 
voritism. It looked rather hopeless for 
the church for a time, but out of a 
threatening condition evolved a novel 
system that had enough sound sense in 
it for it to be continued in principle in 
the Christian Church. It was the plan 
to have the church’s business conducted 
by wise and consecrated laymen. 


A Planned Sharing 


Complete and practical agreement 
based on belief in Christ led to a new 
way of judging possessions. It was, in 
short, that what a man called his own 
was to be his, not for hoarding but for 
sharing. While it was in his name he 
could do as he pleased with it. The 
Christian pleased to share it so that 
none would be in want. To facilitate 
and make effectual this sharing a plan 
was developed. This plan involved the 
sale of property and giving the price 
of it to the apostles for administering, 
so that favoritism in distribution would 
be eliminated and nothing foolish or 
wasteful would be allowed. 

Immediately a marked fervency in 
the preaching of the apostles was noted. 
It seemed that a burden was off their 
shoulders. Their minds could concen- 
trate on their high calling in Christ 
Jesus. They could become preachers 
of the Gospel without being deflected 
into activities more or less material in 
purpose. The absence of worry as to 
how to care for the needy intensified 
the spiritual work of the apostles. They 
had more time and strength for spir- 


itual ministrations. As far as it went 
this voluntary sharing was splendid; it 
gave promise of better things to come 
for the church. The trouble was that 
it actually laid heavy burdens on the 
apostles and subjected them to an 
almost-sure round of criticism. 


A Problem Situation 

This planned sharing became a sub- 
ject of unfavorable discussion, as the 
church grew in numbers. Distribution 


of the charities became a large busi- 


ness. The old rivalry between Greek- 
speaking Jews and Hebrews found a 
chance to make trouble for the apostles 
on the ground that they did not 
give due care to the widows of the 
“Grecians.” It needed but a word -of 
suspicion to start tongues wagging. 
Instances of injustice and neglect were 
cited, and a vigorous turmoil was un- 
der way. With prudence the apostles 
faced the condition, demanding that all 
be brought into the open. The problem 
was to be stated fully. If there was 
wrong, it must be removed. 

It was the apostles who proposed that 
it was unfair to them and their divinely 
assigned spiritual work to take time to 
“serve tables.” They did not ask to be 
relieved of work. They did not plead 
unfairness to themselves. Their con- 
cern was only that the Word of God 
be proclaimed. They laid down a chal- 
lenge to the thoughtful laymen, asking 
them to choose seven men of the right 
sort to be entrusted with the business 
of the church. These apostles did not 
insist on keeping their hands on every- 
thing, on counting every penny that 


THINK OF THESE 


VOLUNTEERS are needed by the 
church; but they must be qualified in 
order to be accepted. 


The Christian Church has a world- 
wide work to do: it expects each mem- 
ber to do his duty. 


When impelled by the Gospel, Chris- 
tians share and help willingly. 


Take a church councilman’s measure 
before electing him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 21 to 27 
The Jerusalem Brotherhood. Acts 4: 32-35. 
Organized Service. Acts 6: 1-7. 
Mutual Helpfulness. Romans 15: 1-9. 
. Forbearance and Helpfulness. Gal. 6: 1-10. 
A Cheerful Service. II Cor. 9: 1-8. 
Isaiah 41: 8-16. 
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. The Divine Helper. 
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Growth Through Generosity. Psalm 112: 1-10. 
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came in and earmarking every dime 
that went out. The proposed solution 
was the establishment of an authorized 
church council. 


A Personal Solution 


The church took to the suggestion. 
It was fortunate in having seven men 
well qualified to be called as deacons 
and be entrusted with the business of 
the church. Persons are always the 
solution of such problems. It takes the 
right persons to make the church’s 
problems lose their annoyance and to 
turn a difficult situation into a satisfy- 
ing success. 

This was an action by the vote of the 
congregation. There was hearty en- 
dorsement of the men chosen. The 
apostles ordained, or installed, these 
deacons. Thereafter they could act in 
the name of the church. Responsibility 
was theirs. That they lived up to it is 
proved by the increased desire for the 
word of God, by the greater number 
of disciples, and, as is especially men- 
tioned, by the turning of “a great num- 
ber of priests” to obey the faith. The 
Christian Church, to do its work well, 
must distribute its work among qual- 
ified workers, and must have members 
who share in the responsibility of the 
whole work of the whole church. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO 


A FEW weeks ago thousands were 
received into church membership in 
hundreds of churches. Some were con- 
firmed, taking on themselves solemn 
vows of sacred meaning. These re- 
ceived their first Communion. They 
had just come from the course of in- 
struction in the catechism, had been 
recommended by the minister, and had 
been approved by the church council. 
They became church members in the 
fullest sense. Every right and privilege 
of the church was officially handed to 
them. That was a few weeks ago. 

Today the members of the church 
who were interested in these new 
members—how keen is that interest 
now? Are they providing them a first- 
rate example of faithfulness and loy- 
alty by their attendance at services and 
participation in the work of the church? 
Do these new members receive as 
kindly a greeting and as hearty a wel- 
come now as they did the day they 
were confirmed? 

Of course the responsibility is per- 
sonal on the part of these young mem- 
bers. They must carry their own load 
and live up to their own vows. Their 
obligation cannot be shunted aside for 
somebody else to meet and fill. Never- 
theless, it may be far more helpful to 
them than we think if they are fre- 
quently aware of the deep, sincere in- 
terest older members have in them. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Education in the 
U.L. C. A. 


Il Timothy 3: 14-17 


Goutp WickEy, PH.D., D.D., secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, has 
taken the witness stand before the 
youth of the Church. In the interest 
of a better knowledge of the work of 
the U. L. C. A., topics of this character 
are offered occasionally. This topic 
gains special attention just now be- 
cause of the financial problems facing 
our church colleges and the campaigns 
to solve them that are under way: We 
are greatly indebted to Dr. Wickey for 
his frank answers to our questions. 


What is the purpose of the Board of 

Education? 

IN THE interests of accuracy and com- 
pleteness, let me quote the constitution 
of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in Ameirca: 

“The object of this Board shall be to 
promote the general educational inter- 
ests of the Church, to conserve the re- 
ligious life of the students in the edu- 
cational institutions of the Church, in 
state universities, and in other schools; 
to stimulate the supply of candidates 
for the ministry; to administer the work 
of ministerial education for co-operat- 
ing synods and to render financial aid 
to educational institutions. It shall 
carry on this work in the name of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
and in accordance with the doctrinal 
basis, constitution, acts and rulings of 
said United Lutheran Church. 


What are the departments of your work? 

In accordance with our constitution, 
and in the interests of effective admin- 
istration, our work is divided into Pro- 
motion, Research, Service to Students, 
and Colleges and Seminaries. Promo- 
tion is concerned with keeping the 
Church informed and awakened to the 
importance of the various phases of 
Christian higher education. Under Re- 
search, special studies are made which 
are basic for action of the Board and 
for information of the Church. Service 
_ to Students concerns the religious guid- 
ance given Lutheran students in all 
colleges and universities. Service to 
Colleges and Seminaries concerns prob- 
lems of administration, promotion, 
teachers, curriculum and Christian life 
of the institutions. : 

How is the Board officially related to the 
Church’s Colleges and Seminaries? 
There is no legal relation. The 

Board’s authority is wholly advisory. 


SECRETARY GOULD WICKEY 


The synods of the United Lutheran 
Church have more direct relation and 
authority with the educational institu- 
tions which they support. Often the 
Board works with and through synods 
in the interests of the colleges and 
seminaries. Counseling with the admin- 
istrative officers, faculties and boards of 
directors offers one avenue of vital 
relation. 


Tell us about the financial condition of 
the Church’s educational institutions. 
The total assets of the 14 colleges and 

10 seminaries in 1940 was $25,128,300. 

This includes grounds, buildings, and 

funds, while the assets of 13 seminaries, 

13 colleges and 3 junior colleges in 1930 

was only $22,540,335. On the other 

hand, the indebtedness of the schools 
in 1930 was $1,900,485, while in 1940 it 
amounted to $2,859,825. In light of the 
greatly increased assets, this increase 
of indebtedness may not be considered 
serious. On the other hand, the inter- 
est on such a large sum prevents prob- 
ably $150,000 from being used annually 
for the greater efficiency of our schools. 


Are any financial campaigns now under 
way to assist our institutions? 

Yes. It so happens that 1941 will be 
known as a year of educational cam- 
paigns. In the United Synod of New 
York there is a campaign for $300,000 
to be used for both Hartwick and 
Wagner Colleges. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania has 
authorized a financial effort for $500,000 
in the interests of Muhlenberg College 
and the Philadelphia Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Wittenberg College, with the ap- 
proval of the supporting synods of 


Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, is active 
in a campaign for $1,200,000. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, supported by 
the Synod of North Carolina, has 
started the organization of a campaign 
for $400,000, of which it is expected the 
City of Hickory will give $100,000. 

Newberry College, supported by the 
synods of South Carolina, Georgia- 
Alabama and Florida, wants to clear 
its total indebtedness of $94,000. 

The Synod of the Northwest, in cele- 
bration of its fiftieth anniversary, is 
asking for a jubilee offering from each 
parish, the income from the total sum 
obtained to be used in the interests of 
Northwestern Seminary. 

Carthage College has launched a 
drive for $50,000 to build a new library. 

The Indiana and Michigan Synods are 
raising an indefinite amount for the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


If the colleges must depend on current 
income, how can the Church be stirred 
to support them? 

Our colleges must set their houses in 
order and thereby justify the absolute 
confidence of the supporting synods. 
Colleges must keep their people in- 
formed on the facilities and oppor- 
tunities offered. Pastors and people 
must realize that Christian higher edu- 
cation does make a difference in the 
lives of youth and in the life of com- 
munities through nobler ideals, better 
social conditions, decreased crime, and 
more effective Christian leaders in all 
walks of life. Our students should be 
urged to attend our colleges. There are 
enough Lutheran students in America 
to fill our colleges several times. Our 
colleges should not need to employ 
solicitors of students, thereby spending 
thousands of dollars which might be 
spent for other purposes. Then our 
people should realize that by payment 
of 100 per cent apportionment they will 
be helping both colleges and seminaries 
to render better service to the Church. 

These are the steps that must be 
taken to assure our colleges of ade- 
quate support. How to “stir” the 
Church so that these steps may be 
taken is difficult to answer. For twelve 
years I have been trying to awaken our 
Church to the vital importance of 
Christian higher education both to the 
church and to the state. What the 
totalitarian countries have been able 
to do through an educational program 
to break down the principles and pro- 
gram of the Christian Church is causing 
many people in the United States to 
realize at last that all possible efforts 
must be expended upon a program of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
REALISM? 


By E. Stanley Jones. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York City. 
Pages 284. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Jones is one of the foremost Prot- 
estant leaders in the world today. He 
has had a remarkably interesting career 
as a preacher, lecturer, missionary and 
writer. He is the author of ten books, 
all of them in the field of Christianity 
and missions. Upon his graduation from 
college his church sent him out as a 
missionary. India has been his field of 
labor for many years. He returns to 
America quite frequently, primarily for 
the purpose of becoming the spear- 
head of some religious movement. 

The book before us had its inception 
in a conversation the author had with 
an intelligent Russian ‘actress. In the 
conversation she said to him, “I sup- 
pose you are a religious man?” To 
which he replied, “Yes, I suppose I 
am.” After other words had been ex- 
changed, she suggested, “I suppose you 
are an idealist?” “Yes,” said Dr. Jones, 
“T suppose I am.” Taking leave of him 
she countered, “I am a realist.” 

That remark led our author to do 
some serious thinking. Is Christianity 
nothing more than an ideal? Is it only 
a shadow, a blueprint, having little to 
do wtih facts and forces? Or is it the 
most real thing in the world? Our 
author soon found himself facing the 
question, “Was Jesus merely an ideal- 
ist, or was He a realist?” With that the 
entire religious field was. before him, 
and it is introduced with the affirma- 
tion, “Jesus was a realist.” 

This is an impressive volume, and 
withal comparatively simple. Dr. Jones 
refutes the notion that Jesus was “a 
philosopher spinning theories about 
life.” On the contrary He was one who 
was continually “giving His answer to 
life out of life itself.” It is only from 
this point of view that the teachings of 
our Lord assume practical worth. Some 
of the most forceful chapters in the 
book concern themselves with the re- 
lation that exists between a person’s 
religion and his physical and social 
health. CHARLES P. WILES. 


HOLY GARMENTS 


By John P. Milton. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 1940. Pages 
388. Price, $2.00. 


“Holy Garments” is a volume of 
sixty-one simple and direct sermons on 
the Epistles of the Church Year. The 
Epistle for Transfiguration is omitted. 
They are as a breath of fresh air from 


the everlasting hills into the present 
everyday world. 

The great appeal of these sermons is 
their simplicity, yet even such passages 
as I Corinthians 13 lose none of their 
beauty and grandeur, and anyone seek- 
ing after righteousness cannot but be 
stirred to thought and action by the 
author’s logical applications. To this 
end the author uses most effectively 
the modern translations of the Bible. 

At no time does he dwell in the realm 
of the abstract, but shares with hungry 
souls the redemptive Truth as one who 
has himself borne the burden and heat 
of the day. His treatment is a new rev- 


elation of the unsearchable riches of ° 


God’s Word. Those who follow him 
must agree that the Christian life has 
profit not only for the life that is to 
come but for the life that now is. 

It has been suggested that the vol- 
ume will be useful for laymen who are 
called to conduct the Service in the 
pastor’s absence. With this view your 
reviewer heartily agrees. Preacher and 
laymen alike, however, will find in 
these sermons appealing applications 
and temptations towards “The Life 
That Pleases God.” 

The titles are not designed to cap- 
ture the imagination, but truthfully 
suggest that which is to follow. 

NatTHANIEL H. Kern. 


NON-VIOLENCE IN AN AGGRES- 
SIVE WORLD 
By A. J. Muste. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York and London. 1940. Pages 
211. Price, $2.00. 


This book of nine chapters is a Re- 
ligious Book Club Selection. It is ded- 
icated by the author to three of his col- 
lege and seminary teachers who taught 
him that “the highest courage is to look 
truth straight in the eye,” and to utter 
that truth without fear or favor, “in 
nought equivocating.” The reader will 
appreciate this feature of the book. 
Much of it has to do with the question 
of war and peace as it relates to the 
conscientious objector who meets an 
aggressive world with peaceful inten- 
tions and constructive goodwill. 

The minister of the Labor Temple of 
New York City, viewing the present 
economic and political scene with the 
eyes of the workingman rather than 
the arms industry or other forms of big 
business, points out that imperialistic 
aggression is being practiced, “openly 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
obtained from the United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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or in disguised fashion, by all the great: 
Powers, including the United States.” 


‘The real line-up in the world today is. 


between the so-called democratic pow- 


-ers who are “determined to hang on to 


the 85 per cent of the earth’s vital re- 
sources which they control,” and an- 
other group of industrialized powers. 
who began to look around for colonies, 
raw materials, and foreign markets. 
after vast sections of the globe had al- 
ready been staked out and conquered 
by violence and aggression. The con- 
scientious observer feels at times that 
the nation to which he belongs “is espe- 
cially likely to be smug, complacent, 
Pharisaic, given to moral indignation, 
afflicted with a beam in its eye.” For 
example, the United States claims to 
have special interests in the North and 
South American hemisphere, “though 
we can see no sense in Germany’s claim 
to a sphere_of special influence in a 
small-section of Europe.” Democratic 
nations should confess their full share 
of responsibility for the present con- 
flict, and resort to international fair 
play instead of perpetuating the con- 
ditions that make for war. 

The conscientious objector renounces 
the whole system of power, politics and 
war. To his way of thinking, non- 
pacifists are not fighting to protect the 
religious pacifist and his dear ones. War 
is not a means to security. Violence 
begets violence. It is a vicious circle. 
While the ideas under review are by no 
means new, this challenging book will 
be read with interest by the clergy and 
the general reader as well, whatever 
one may think of the positions taken 
by the author. In any event, there is 
much food for thought here. 

Henry SCHAEFFER. 


WHEN GOD GAVE EASTER 
By Gerhard E. Lenski. Augsburg 


Publishing House, Minneapolis. 1941. 
Pages 134. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains twelve sermons 
on the Easter theme. Its author is the 
pastor of Grace Lutheran Church of 
Washington, D. C., to the membership 
of which church the volume is ded- 
icated. The sermons were preached to 
that the congregation and are now 
made available “to everyone who seeks 
the comfort and joy of the Easter tid- 
ings.” In a Preface the author places 
the sermons at the disposal of preach- 
ers of the Gospel, with permission to 
make such use of them as may suit 
their sermonic purposes. The sermons 
give the Easter message of salvation 
and victory, of faith and peace. They 
establish the confidence of the believer 
and inspire hope and comfort. 

Joun W. Hortne. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


LUTHERAN DAY 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

PLEASE take time to read this very 
carefully; I believe you will see a great 
good that can be done in behalf of the 
Lutheran churches throughout this 
country in just this way. 

The seven Lutheran churches of this 
city got together this winter a year ago 
to hold one large picnic for all the 
Lutheran churches here. The day was 
to be called Lutheran Day. Did it go 
over big? I'll say it did! We had 7,000 
people at our picnic, and this year we 
expect 10,000 or more. It was a day of 
pleasure, smiles, and joy for all. We 
also sent out invitations to Lutheran 
‘churches within a radius of fifty miles 
as our guests. We had guests from 
twenty-five churches. 

In this way we get acquainted as 
Lutherans. Most people want to meet 
happy people. All we can do is to hope 
to understand each other. All unselfish 
acts and thoughts should be laid aside. 
Happiness is like a hearthfire: it warms 
and encourages youth, middle-aged, 
and the oldest of us. 

This winter these same laymen asked 
the St. Olaf Choir to stop in this city. 
We turned over to the seven churches 
$361 for benevolence after all expenses 
were paid. 

That is what we mean by holding 
together and staying together as a 
whole to do good for God and mankind. 
It can be done if we work together. 

These seventy laymen were from 
almost every walk of life—bankers, 
schoolteachers, paper men, wholesale 
men, lawyers, dentists, insurance men, 
steel mill workers, miners, and many 
other lines of business. We would hold 
a meeting once each week at one of the 
churches. 

These seven Lutheran churches of 
this city had seventy laymen taking 
part. Each church, regardless of its 


‘membership, had ten representatives. 


The church council appointed one mem- 
ber of the congregation as its repre- 
sentative. He is known as the contact 
man. These contact men have the 
power to choose the place where the 
picnic is to be held and to set the date. 
They also appoint one man from each 


_ church to serve on each of the follow- 


ing committees: Publicity, Arrange- 
ments, Finance, Athletic, Program, 
Music, and Transportation. Each com- 
mittee appoints its chairman. In carry- 
ing out this plan, we as a whole had no 
trouble at jall. All committees kept to 
their own business and did a fine job. 
We had one of the best parks in this 
end of the state, over 500 acres of 
ground, and the second largest turnout 


\ 


in that park that season. This year we 
will hold our second annual Lutheran 
Day at the same place June 26, 1941. 

I thought you might wish to set this 
plan before our Lutheran people. If 
they get busy now, they can hold many 
such Lutheran Day picnics. If I can be 
of help in getting one started, I will 
gladly do what I can. 

CHARLES SCHNABEL. 


APPROVES PLAN; DISLIKES 
TERM 


Freeport, N. Y. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

THE LUTHERAN reports that the Com- 
mon Service Book Committee has pre- 
pared a simple service for prayer as- 
semblies that it hopes may soon be 
available to pastors and congregations. 
All of us who watched the battle be- 
tween the “Novena-ites”’ and the 
“anti’s” are delighted to see that the 
committee charged with a study of the 
“movement” went beyond mere con- 
demnation and became constructive in 
its criticism. 

I am looking forward eagerly to the 
appearance of the printed form ap- 
proved by the committee, for I am 
among those pastors who saw in the 
“Protestant Novena” something that 
Lutherans could use. I prepared a sim- 
ple prayer manual in mimeographed 
form, and for two years the congrega- 
tion has been using it at the mid-week 
Lenten services. There has been only 
the most favorable kind of reaction 
among our people. Manifestly it has 
filled a need. We have let the prayers 
speak for themselves, attaching no im- 
portance to repetition. 

Prayers have been arranged under 
specific needs—the prayers for the most 
part having been selected from the 
prayers of the Church. At the opening 
of the “Prayer Period” we sing one 
stanza of the hymn theme, “Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind.” Then we 
kneel and open our manuals to the first 
prayer. Pastor and congregation join 
in reading the prayer. Then follows a 
silence of twenty seconds, during which 
individuals may offer their own per- 
sonal, particular petitions. (A list of 
suggestions is found in the manual at 
the bottom of each prayer.) An organ 
chime sounds the end of each silent 
period. Praying the Lord’s Pryer con- 
cludes the prayers. 

It is probably too late to make sug- 
gestions to the Common Service Book 
Committee. My own feeling is prob- 
ably shared by others. I do not like the 
term, “The Orisons, A Fellowship of 
Prayer,” as a title. Why not simply, “A 
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Prayer Service for Congregations,” or 
“A Special Order of Prayer’? Nor do 
I like the piracy of taking over bodily 
the term, “The Quiet Time.” That term 
has a specific connotation among the 
“Groupists.” Let’s use our own terms. 
D. G. JaxHetmer, Pastor. 


SEMINARIES—MORE OR 
BETTER? 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

“FORASMUCH as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely 
believed” by them concerning theo- 
logical seminaries, it seemed good to 
me also, even though I make no pre- 
tense of having “perfect understanding” 
of those things. 

I have read the varied views with in- 
terest. I liked the enthusiastic state- 
ment of Dr. G. H. Bechtold in the issue 
of March 19. Those of us who know Dr. 
Bechtold will readily understand his 
zeal. He is right about the need for 
more men and an awakened church. 
His arguments have real merit. 

My observations in the ministry in 
New Mexico, Nebraska and Pennsyl- 
vania, however, cause me to question 
one of his statements, often used and 
frequently taken for granted. It is the 
statement that a “native ministry is 
best able to meet local needs.” 

It appears to me that that is the basis 
under which our seminaries are now 
working. I would like to have more 
facts upon which to base this premise, 
rather than assuming it to be a fact. 
I do not agree that our seminaries 
should be located with the view to 
training for a provincial ministry. I 
believe that the seminary should train 
a man for the living, universal Church 
of Christ. I believe it would be most 
helpful for our seminary students (and 
professors) to have in their classes and 
associations men from everywhere, 
that they might pool varied viewpoints 
and experiences. This is not so prob- 
able in a localized institution. 

In our cornbelt we are hearing much 
about “hybrid seed.” This is the seed 
resulting by crossing seeds until a prod- 
uct is developed which retains the 
more desirable traits of several species 
and thus better than the regular run 
seed. I believe our seminaries could 
turn out a better product if it were a 
more hybrid product. 

Until the church gives more men for 
the ministry, and more money to sup- 
port institutions, I am asking for infor- 
mation. Is it better to give our boys 
more seminaries or better seminaries? 
Seminaries need to train the heart as 
well as the head so graduates will hear 
the whisper of the rural, the mission 
and the distant congregation as well as 
the ery of the big one. A. O. Frank. 
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Charles H. Dahmer Dead 


Varied Services Endeared New York Layman to Fellow Workers 


In THE passing of Mr. Charles H. 
Dahmer from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant, Lutheranism 
has lost one of her most loyal and dis- 
tinguished laymen, the world of busi- 
ness one of its most practical idealists, 
and the Kingdom of God on earth one 
of its ablest leaders. Any cause that 
won his noble heart, won for itself a 
devoted and _ self-sacrificing servant. 
Any cause that commanded his service 
found in him a man of strong Christian 
character and able leadership. 

In two fields he won singular distinc- 
tion. First in the field of business. Here 
he climbed the ladder of success the 
“hard way.” He began his career as a 
messenger boy in the influential Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York City in 1902. 
He was steadily advanced to credit 
manager, assistant cashier, vice-pres- 
ident, cashier, and only his failing 
health prevented his becoming pres- 
ident a few weeks before his death. His 
business colleagues elected him to suc- 
cessive terms as president of the Robert 
Morris Associates, a national credit 
men’s organization. 

He practiced a rugged, old-fashioned, 
thoroughly Christian type of business 
ethics, all too rare in these times. Re- 
sponsible for the lending of millions of 
dollars annually, he continually insisted 
that ‘‘a good character is better security 
for a loan than stocks and bonds.” No 
worthy applicant ever left his presence 
empty handed, no matter what the na- 
ture of the request. Checking against 
his desire to aid all and sundry, was 
his deep realization that he was hand- 
ling other people’s funds, that they 
trusted him and expected him to pro- 
tect their interests. He never failed that 
trust. 

Especially was he eager to aid in every 
way possible worthy youth who were 
willing to travel the difficult road to 
achievement. He had journeyed that 
road, and they found in him a sym- 
pathetic, loyal and helpful guide. Two 
such youths stood beside his coffin 
sobbing, “He was the best friend we 
ever had. We don’t know how we're 
going to go on without him.” 

But though he was devoted to his 
profession as a banker and had achieved 
a rare mastery of it, he was even more 
devoted to his Church. Of him it can 
be truly said, “His business was build- 
ing the Church. He was a banker to 
pay expenses.” From the days of his 
youth when he was schooled in the doc- 
trines and practices of Lutheranism by 
that sainted master teacher, Dr. G. U. 
Wenner in Christ Lutheran Church, 
19th Street, New York, through the 
years of his maturity, his loyalty to his 


CHARLES H. DAHMER 


Born March 8, 1885 
Entered into life March 30, 1941 


church continued to deepen, his devo- 
tion to increase, and his service to 
broaden in a manner inspiring to all 
who saw it. 

A list of his official connections with 
institutions and services of the Church 
will tell the story in part. Member of 
the church council of Christ Church; 
treasurer of the Lutheran Hospital in 
Manhattan; president of the Lutheran 
Society; secretary and trustee of the 
Wartburg Lutheran Orphans’ Farm 
School, Mount Vernon, for many years; 
founder and for six years president of 
Redeemer Lutheran Church in Scars- 
dale; member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the U. L. C. A. 1926-38; 
member of the Committee on Army 
and Navy Work of the U. L. C. A. 1922- 
41; member of the Executive Commit- 
tee which reviewed all applications for 
army and navy chaplains from the U. L. 
C. A.; treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Synod in New York 1937-41; member 
and founder of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee through its entire 
history; representative of his synod at 
many conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

In spite of these vast demands upon 
his time and energy, the church at 
Scarsdale which he had helped to 
found in 1929, remained to the end his 
pride and joy. For its best interests he 
planned, labored, dreamed and served. 
No local church ever had a more de- 
voted leader. No pastor was ever blessed 
with a more loyal and enthusiastic 
friend, counselor and co-worker. To 
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have known him at all, was to respect 
him. To have known him intimately 
was to love him with an abiding affec- 
tion. “A prince and a great man has 


_ this day fallen in Israel.” 


Funeral services were held in the 
beautiful chapel of the Wartburg Or- 
phans’ Farm School at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., on the evening of April 1. Scrip- 
ture lessons were read by Dr. Paul C. 
White, secretary of the synod. A eulogy 
was delivered by the president of the 
synod, Dr. Samuel Trexler. The Rey. 
Frederick Noeldeke, German secretary 
of the synod, pronounced the benedic- 
tion. The service was in charge of the 
Rev. Russell F. Auman, who also de- 
livered the sermon. Burial was made 
in Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y., 
April 2. He leaves a widow, Anna May 
Ihle Dahmer; a son, Henry Richard; a 
daughter, Edna Martha; and a sister, 
Miss Emily Dahmer of New York. 

—~ RUSSELL FRANK AUMAN. 


TRIBUTES OF ESTEEM 


By Pau C. Wuirtr, Px.D., Secretary, 
United Synod of New York. 


“He stood by his post to the end,” were 
descriptive words spoken by Mr. Dahmer’s 
dear wife as she thought of the bank, the 
church, the synod, the orphanage and a 
host of other causes; and that tells a pow- 
erful story of a great servant. As treasurer 
of the synod, he completely reconstructed 
its business and financial structure. He 
gave abundantly of his time and energy 
in counseling those seeking his sound ad- 
vice. When most men would have quit 
because of pain and suffering, his loyalty 
and devotion kept him at his post, serving 
with all his heart. The Lutheran Church 
of America has suffered another tremen- 
dous loss. 


By Samvuet Trexter, D.D., President, 
United Synod of New York. © 


“We had in Mr. Charles H. Dahmer not 
only an efficient synodical treasurer who 
brought to his position all the gifts of a 
rich experience in the world of finance 
but we also had in him a sincere and de- 
vout Christian who forgot himself in the 
service he was allowed to give his Master. 

“Whether in his home, his congregation 
or his bank, Mr. Dahmer walked humbly 
with his God.” 


By Freperick H. Knuset, D.D., President, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


Mr. Dahmer was one more of the wise 
and influential laymen who are in ever- 
growing number giving voluntary service 
to the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica at great personal sacrifice. May this 
tribe of the Lord greatly increase. 


By CHRISTOPHER STEINKAMP, Esa., 
Wartburg Orphanage, New York. 


Mr. Dahmer, as its secretary, gave to 
the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, the 
same inspiring, persevering service that 
he brought to each of his other activities. 
To his colleagues, and to a host of others, 
his life was a constant example of ap- 
plied Christianity. His friendship is a 
precious memory. 


April 16, 1941 


The United Appeal 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Congregations and Pastors 


Organized to Finance Education 


In THE four weeks following Easter 
the needs and responsibilities of the 
Church with respect to higher educa- 
tion will be squarely before the six 
hundred congregations of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. In these four 
weeks a concerted effort will be made 
to provide the $500,000 needed to solve 
urgent financial problems of Muhlen- 
berg College and the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary. 

At the point where months of prepa- 


ration are to be converted into results 


in the form of cash and subscriptions, 
the business committee for the United 
Appeal, consisting of Peter P. Hagan, 
chairman; Dr. Levering Tyson and Dr. 


_ Paul J. Hoh, surveys the situation: 
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“The spade work for the United Ap- 
peal is about finished. It has been done 
thoroughly, with emphasis upon or- 
ganization. Committees have been 
formed in approximately ninety per 
cent of the congregations in the synod. 
Influential laymen and pastors are giv- 
ing effective leadership in the confer- 
ences and districts. The series of dis- 
trict meetings recently concluded were 
well attended and interest was keen. 


President Tyson, 
Chairman Hagan 
and Dr, Hoh 
in Earnest 
Conference 


“Some generous gifts have been re- 
ceived, in amounts up to $5,000. In the 
absence of any contributions of really 
challenging proportions, it is evident 
that the fund must come in the form 
of many gifts, medium and small, by 
way of our people opening their hearts 
to this cause as one of the highest forms 
of Christian service. There is no ques- 
tion of the ability of our membership. 
The interest of our people in their edu- 
cational institutions has been demon- 
strated. We are confident that when 
they are called upon in the general ap- 
peal now beginning, the thousands of 
individuals upon whom we must de- 
pend will respond in the measure neces- 
sary to reach the objective. 

“From now on the outcome of the 
Appeal depends largely upon the con- 
gregational chairmen, the pastors, and 
the several thousand volunteer work- 
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ers who make up their committees. 

“At the morning service on April 27 
all pastors are asked to join in the ob- 
servance of United Appeal Sunday with 
a presentation from the pulpit in the 
form of a rousing sermon on Christian 
Education. This presentation marks the 
official opening of the general appeal, 
although advance solicitation of more 
able members is already in progress. 

“A report on advance gifts will be 
made to headquarters Wednesday, April 
23. The second report will be Wednes- 
day, April 30, and the final report is 
due Wednesday, May 7. 

“This committee earnestly requests 
that the prayers of everyone, the ef- 
forts of all those in a position of serv- 
ice, and the means of every able indi- 
vidual be given with Christian gen- 
erosity toward the success of this 
Christian cause.” 


Dr. Coover Honored 


Professor Emeritus Melanchthon 
Coover, D.D., LL.D., was the guest of 
honor of Gettysburg Seminary at a 
service in recognition of his eightieth 
birthday March 26. Dr. Coover, whose 
professorship at the seminary extendéd 
from 1905 to 1926, was presented with 
a beautiful leather-bound volume con- 
taining more than two hundred letters 
of congratulation from his colleagues, 
friends and former students. 

_ In the presentation address President 
Abdel Ross Wentz described “the 
length and breadth and height and 
depth” of Dr. Coover’s long teaching 
ministry as professor of New Testament 
language, literature and theology. Dr. 
John Aberly, former missionary to 
India and retired president of the sem- 
inary, spoke of his college days at Get- 
tysburg as a fellow student with Dr. 
Coover, and paid tribute to him as a 


_ personal friend and supporter of the 


missionary work of the Church. Dr. 
Herbert C. Alleman offered prayer. 
After the service the members of the 
faculty and other guests were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Seminary Re- 
fectory by Dr. Coover’s daughter, Mrs. 
Howard R. Gold of Williamsport, Pa., 
and his son, Donald Coover, M.D., of 
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Littlestown, Pa. In the evening a din- 
ner in his honor was held at Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Gettysburg, of which 
Dr. Coover had been pastor from 1901 
to 1904. Dr. Charles H. Huber pre- 
sided and Dr. Alleman and Mrs. Elsie 
Singmaster Lewars responded to toasts. 
The spirit of the occasion may best 
be characterized by the following lines 
from a hymn written by Dr. Coover: 


“Innate be our enjoyment 
In work perfectly done, 

Our soul’s supreme employment 
To crown the grace begun. 
May coming years in splendor 

Reveal in growing light 
What truth’s delayed defender 
Shall bring to human sight.” 


More Missionaries 
Return From Japan 


THE following is the cablegram in ex- 
panded form which was received at the 
office of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in Baltimore on March 31: 

Notification is made of the follow- 
ing arrivals at San Francisco from 
Japan: Dr. and Mrs. L. S. G. Mil- 
ler, Miss Virginia Aderholt, Miss 
Selma R. Bergner on the Japanese 


ship Nitta Maru third. For April 
10 the arrival is expected of Mrs. 
Bach and three children on the 
Kamakura Maru. The Rev. and 
Mrs. J. M. T. Winther are ex- 
pected to arrive on the Yawata 
Maru April 24. 


The signature to the cablegram is 
Edward T. Horn, D.D. 

Those still to be immediately evac- 
uated are Miss Faith Lippard, Miss 
Mary Heltibridle and Miss Annie Pow- 
las. Miss Powlas’ furlough is due this 
year. Just how many missionaries will 
remain to be concentrated at Tokyo and 
settle up affairs is not definitely known 
at this writing nor do we know how 
many missionaries may remain indef- 
initely in Japan. The immediate respon- 
sibilities of those missionaries who re- 
main in Japan relate to the formation 
and registration of holding bodies 
(Boards of Trustees) for the Church, 
for the two schools in Kumamoto and 
for the kindergartens; also the transfer 
of property from the Mission to the 
Church and the final outcome of the 
union, or federation, of all Protestant 
churches under one head (Torisha), 
who will be responsible to the govern- 
ment in Japan for the property and 
policies of all groups involved. 

GerorcE Dracu, 
Administrative Secretary. 
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Kocky Wisi Synod f Hubilee 


LONG LINE OF PARISHES FIRMLY ESTABLISHED 
Albuquerque, N. M., Church Host to Synod 


Roti back the years—fifty of them— 
and review the early days of this synod, 
which will celebrate its Golden Jubilee 
in convention assembled at Albuquer- 
que, N. M., May 1 to 4. It began thus: 
In response to a call for a new synod 
in the Rocky Mountain region, issued 
in the old Lutheran Observer and Lu- 
theran Evangelist, nine ministers and 
two laymen gathered at Manitou, near 
Colorado Springs, Colo., May 5, 1891, 
and organized the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. The pastors were A. D. How- 
bert, D.D., Wittenberg Synod; D. Sum- 
mers, Miami Synod; D. Harbaugh and 
C. J. Kieffer, Kansas Synod; J. N. 
Lenker, M. J. Waage, K. J. Starner, C. 
Thomsen and J. C. Hougum of the 
Nebraska Synod; the laymen were 
W. M. L. Weills of Manitou, and H. P. 
Jensen of Leadville. 

An older generation will remember 
better the names of the first officers 
who were: Dr. A. D. Howbert of Col- 
orado Springs, president; the Rev. C. J. 
Keiffer of Denver, secretary; the Rev. 
J. N. Lenker, historical secretary; and 
Mr. Weills, treasurer. The first annual 
convention was called to meet in St. 
Paul’s, Denver, October 28 of the same 
year, and thus was launched the new 
synod for this region, having its con- 
nections with the General Synod, and 
for these fifty years has held high the 
torch of Lutheranism. 

Born in the shadow of Pike’s Peak, 
its sphere of main activity has stretched 
north and south along the mighty 
mountain ramparts of the Rockies for 
over a thousand miles, reaching from 
the Mexican border, El Paso, Tex., on 
the south, to Casper, Wyo., on the 
north. These magnificent distances 
sound great to talk about, but they, 
along with the sparse and shifting pop- 
ulation, are exceedingly difficult to 
serve effectively, as anyone will under- 
stand who knows the ups and downs 
of western settlements, in the mining 
and ranching industries. Largely a 
mission synod, promising fields have 
been attempted, only to find abandon- 
ment necessary later. Consequently 
fruitage in congregations and member- 
ship is not as great as in many pop- 
ulous eastern communities, but as the 
western superintendent of missions, 
Dr. H. L. Yarger, often said, “These 
congregations, as outlying forts, must 
be held as missions for the Kingdom 
until the population catches up.” Now 
the congregations in the larger centers 
are becoming stronger, more efficient 
and capable in benevolence and other 


By Ouiver F. Weaver, D.D. 


good works, and with increasing pop- 
ulation in this area, new fields should 
be developed. 


In the Earlier Days 

Interesting would be the story of 
pastors who have served out here—only 
a few are named: Simon, Huber, Peery, 
Finkbiner, Jacoby; Wolf, more than 
thirty years at Colorado Springs; 
Harner, twenty-two years at St. Paul’s, 
Denver; Hummon, who started Mes- 


siah; D. Burt Smith, editor; Knudsen,. 


now secretary of American Missions; 
and three full-time missionary super- 
intendents, Dr. H. A. Anspach, Dr. 
O. W. Ebright and Dr. H. S. Lawrence. 

Being one of the smaller synods, we 
have fifteen parishes with 4,567 bap- 
tized members according to the last 
minutes, a total benevolence of $9,976 
and total expenditures of $60,080. Eight 
of these parishes are located in com- 
munities where there are colleges or 
universities with students to be min- 
istered to. 


Fifty Years in Albuquerque 

Now our Fiftieth Anniversary is just 
around the corner—the first four days 
of May, ‘and will be celebrated in a con- 
gregation also observing fifty years of 
history. It is St. Paul’s, Albuquerque, 
the Rev. W. F. Martin pastor, also pres- 
ident of synod. 

Here in the heart of the southwest, 
the sunshine state of New Mexico, the 
mecca of early day health seekers, this 
church was organized in 1891 by the 
Rev. William Rosenstengel with the 
help of the secretary of the Board of 
Church Extension of the General 
Synod. 

The cornerstone of the first edifice 
was laid June 19, 1892, a “neat brick 
church costing $2,500,” says the min- 
utes. In 1906 the congregation moved 
to its present location and dedicated 
its second structure, the one still in 
use. An addition was made in 1920, 
during the pastorate of A. M. Knudsen, 
D.D., at a cost of $10,000, doubling the 
seating capacity. In December 1940 an- 
other enlargement was begun costing 
$16,625. This renewed and enlarged 
building will be dedicated at a great 
service May 4, celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of congregation and synod. 

Not all sailing during these fifty years 
was with favorable winds. In 1914 there 
was talk of abandoning this field since 
no future was apparent. But at this 
low ebb Dr. E. P. Schuler took up the 
work with aggressiveness, and since 
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then the only marching orders have 
been, “Forward.” For more than twenty 
years St. Paul’s has paid her benev- 
olence in full, usually with excess, and 
has generally responded to special ap- 


~peals of the United Lutheran Church. 


Here also a helpful ministry is ren- 
dered to health seekers, the church is 
well organized, and an outstanding 
work is being done among the Indians 
at the Government Indian School near 
by. The communing membership was 
269 in 1940, a record for the congre- 
gation. 

Members of synod are anticipating 
with pleasure the long journey to this 
double Golden Jubilee. 

Here synod will have the special rep- 
resentative of the U. L. C. A. H. J. 
Pflum, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Fred 
C. Wiegman, D.D., president of Midland 
College, and others as inspirational 
speakers. 

The Women’s Synodical Missionary 
Society, which always meets in con- 
junction with the synod, will have as 
special speaker, Miss Elvira Strunk, on 
furlough from China. 

A banquet and meeting of the Broth- 
erhood will be a feature of the sessions. 


A Leadership Training Class for the 
Denver Area has been held in Epiphany 
Church with Pastor Albert H. Buhl as 
the instructor. 


A Loyal Layman 

Epiphany has lost an outstanding lay- 
man in the passing of Mr. Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson, who was buried March 
3. For thirty-two years he has been 
connected with our Lutheran work in 
Barnitz, and later Epiphany, congrega- 
tion. He would have been eighty-six 
years old on Easter. In his loyalty and 
devotion he gave liberally of his time, 
labor and money, even to the extent of 
mortgaging his home to provide funds 
in times of need. He was a good 
teacher of the adult class and fre- 
quently preached the sermon in the 
pastor’s absence. He was the finest ex- 
ample of the Christian layman. 


In order to promote the work of the 
Rev. Arthur Kaspereit at Calhan and 
make it possible to reach his outlying 
members, several members of the Mis- 
sion Committee took it upon themselves 
to provide a used car, which he now 
has in service. 


The resignation of Wilson P. Ard, 
D.D., at Messiah, Denver, after a suc- 
cessful and outstanding pastorate of 
sixteen years, to accept a call to Trinity 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., brings regret 
to hosts of friends in congregation, 
synod and state. His sermons have been 
an inspiration to many. He has been in 
demand as a speaker throughout the 
city and state. He has led the church 
from a mission to a strong self-sup- 
porting congregation, reduced the debt 
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and established a fine record of paying 
the apportionment in excess. A largely 
attended farewell reception was ten- 
dered him and his family, and he was 


presented with a very beautiful testi- 
monial portfolio autographed by mem- 
bers of the congregation. March 16 was 
his last Sunday. 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 
New Projects That Are Successful 


ON FouR successive nights in March, 
four rallies for the joint campaign of 
Wittenberg College and Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary were held throughout 
the “Land o’ the Lakes.” Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, president of Wittenberg, 

who attended all of them, had to cross, 

_ and then practically re-cross, the state. 
Some of the driving was done through 
snowstorms which brought some of the 
party into real danger. But Dr. Tulloss 
is used to that! In fact, he began his 
ministry in the “center” of the storm 
area—Constantine, Mich. In spite of the 
weather, almost 400 leaders of the 
church gathered in the rallies at Kala- 
mazoo, Grand Rapids, Lansing and De- 
troit. Here was a positive demonstra- 
tion that the lay leadership of the 
church is awake to the seriousness of 
the time and the necessity of strength- 
ening our program of Christian higher 
education, in order to insure a Chris- 
tian future for America. 


World Social Situation 

Early in February, the pastors of the 
Michigan Synod and a few of its lay- 
men had another real privilege. They 
converged on the capital city, Lansing, 
not to get a reduction in taxes, but to 
hear about the social situation of the 
world and the church’s mission in that 
situation. Dr. C. Franklin Koch, secre- 
tary of the Board of Social Missions, 
jarred them awake, and set them think- 
ing how they might meet social prob- 
lems in their own communities and 
congregations. And he gave practical 
solutions to many of these problems. 

Reports come to us of successful 
Luther League rallies all over the state. 
The Southwest District recently met in 
Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, the Cen- 
tral District in Ascension Church, Pon- 
tiac, and the Detroit District in Bethel 
Church, Detroit. According to Mr. C. G. 
Wellington, president of the state 
‘League, they were filled “with inspira- 
tion and fellowship.” 


Detroit District 

Business is picking up in Detroit. 
This means that in a city where it has 
always been hard to keep track of Lu- 
therans because of the rapidly moving 
- population, it is now harder than ever 
- because of the great influx of the un- 
} 
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employed now seeking jobs. It is the 
desire of the pastors in this area to 
serve Lutherans coming in to the best 
of their ability. To do so, however, 
they need names and addresses. The 
United Lutheran Pastoral Association 
has, therefore, gone on record with the 
request that pastors send in the names 
of families who move to Detroit. Send 
them to the writer of this column, and 
he will see that the nearest pastor is 
informed, or select another pastor for 
yourself from the U. L. C. A. Year 
Book. 


The women of Augsburg, Christ, 
Resurrection, St. Paul’s and Unity 
churches, all on the west side of Detroit, 
did something recently that others 
might well emulate. Instead of holding 
separate prayer services for the World 
Day of Prayer observance, they joined 
in one all-day meeting at St. Paul’s 
Church. Each woman’s group had 
charge of one part of the day’s program. 
Thus they not only had variety, which 
is the spice of life, but unity, which is 
its strength. 


Every issue of “Tidings” from Refor- 
mation Church brings news of further 
reduction in their mortgage indebted- 
ness. It is now below $4,000, and the 
congregation expects to lower it to 
$3,000 by May. The Rev. G. A. Martin, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, informs us 
that latest communions have been the 
highest in years. Resurrection Church 
has now completed its building plans 
and expects to begin actual construc- 
tion shortly. Attendances at the Lenten 
services in Luther Memorial Church 
are larger than ever. Because of the 
large attendances, Augsburg Church is 
now holding two services and two 
church school sessions each Sunday. 
Synod’s newest congregation, Holy 
Communion, now has ninety members 
on the roll. It is striving for a member- 
ship of 100 by Easter. Hope Church is 
progressing so rapidly that it has en- 
gaged the Rev. John Born to assist the 
pastor in the work of calling upon 
members and prospects. 


Itinerant Items 

As we leave Detroit, our itinerary 
takes us to fourteen other congrega- 
tions, although some of them are really 
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in the Detroit area. Unfortunately we 
can never seem to treat them ade- 
quately, for not enough of their news 
items come to our desk. This time, 
however, we fare better than usual. 


Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, has a 
number of interesting items. On the 
first Sunday of each month this congre- 
gation now holds a Matin Service for 
the Junior, Intermediate, Senior and 
Adult departments of the Sunday 
school. Thus many who do not ordin- 
arily attend church may worship in the 
sanctuary at least once a month. The 
men of the church are organizing a 
Brotherhood which will meet weekly 
as a Bible class on Sunday mornings. 
With materials contributed by two 
men, and the labor by several more, 
the Sunday school rooms and the 
kitchen have recently been re-decor- 
ated. For the second successive year, 
Pastor Claudius E. Jensen has been 
selected as chairman of the Good Fri- 
day observance sponsored by the Kala- 
mazoo Ministerial Association. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
Messiah Church, Constantine, recently 
held an entire week of self-denial and 
prayer. From all accounts, it was most 
successful. Messiah congregation co- 
operates with the other churches of 
Constantine in promoting Vesper serv- 
ices in the different churches each Sun- 
day night. 


In February, Redeemer Church, 
Lansing, celebrated the fifth anniver- 
sary of the coming of their pastor, the 
Rev. Aksel C. Larsen. During this pas- 
torate the congregation has not only 
grown numerically and spiritually but 
has erected a fine new building. Pastor 
Larsen was presented with two stoles 
and a white surplice by one of the 
members. 


A Yearly Project 

Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, thinks 
of others as well as of themselves. True, 
the members will give several thou- 
sand dollars for renovating their build- 
ing this year, but at the same time they 
will pay their apportionment in full and 
give to special benevolent projects out- 
side of synod, and are now to engage 
in a yearly synodical project. This year 
the church school will give $150 to the 
mission of synod now erecting a new 
building, and expects to do the same 
each year thereafter. 


Another valuable innovation has been 
introduced at Ascension Church, Pon- 
tiac. Instead of sending a floral spray 
to a deceased member, the congregation 
now sends an equivalent sum of money 
to the treasurer of synod for U. L. C. A. 
benevolence. At the same time a letter 
is sent to the family of the deceased 
informing them of what has been done 
and the reason for so doing. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD’S LUTHERANISM ACTIVE 
Saltsburg Parish Self-supporting 


CuurRcH councils can get down to 
earnest and systematic study of their 
place and obligations. At Zion Church, 
Ruffsdale, the Rev. Luther Fackler pas- 
tor, the Pittsburgh Synod has a council 
that avails itself of opportunities to 
study in orderly manner. During the 
past year they studied the book, “40,000 
Strong,” and are now studying, “What a 
Church Member Should Know.” More 
power to councilmen who have vision 
and application. 


Surprise Schedules 

In thriving Evans City thriving St. 
Peter’s thrusts its spire high above the 
houses, a physical landmark visible to 
everyone. Here Pastor George Baisler 
follows a “surprise” schedule, filling the 
calendar with unusual and always 
worthwhile events. February 16 the 
Shelby Male Chorus, sponsored by the 
National Tube Company, Ellwood City, 
gave their second sacred concert in St. 
Peter’s Church. St. Peter’s is designat- 
ing the second Sunday of each month 
as “Love Gift Sunday” for special ef- 
fort toward 100 per cent apportionment 
payment in 1941. 


Erie, which opened the year as “the 
city of anniversaries,” reports the de- 
cision of the youngest congregation, 
Immanuel (work started last July), the 
Rev. Paul Mumford pastor, to buy a 
corner lot 83 x 135 feet in dimensions 
for a church building. At present all 
services and church school sessions are 
held in the public school. The Lutheran 
Mission and Church Extension Society 
of Erie and Vicinity are applying $400 
toward the purchase of this lot. 


For the spring convention, March 24 
and 25, the Pittsburgh Synod’s German 
Conference crossed the state line to be 
entertained by St. John’s Church, 
Cleveland, where Dr. John Foisel after 
nineteen years is the first and only pas- 
tor. Only six persons attended the first 
service. Today this fine congregation 
continues in the New World the splen- 
did faith that marked its ancestors 
when they settled in Transylvania eight 
hundred years ago. 


Debt Not a Hindrance 


Flattering real estate announcements 
do not change opinion that Mount 
Lebanon still ranks high among Pitts- 
burgh suburban areas. Here the Mount 
Lebanon Lutheran Church, the Rev. J. 
Bender Miller pastor, despite $69,000 
indebtedness, pursues an up-and-com- 
ing program of real credit to the peo- 


By L. W. Rupp 


ple and community. Two adjoining 
rooms on the first floor of the parson- 
age formerly used for social purposes 
have been converted into a chapel for 
children between two and nine years 
of age. Men of the church did the paint- 
ing; the teachers made paraments and 
window drapes; Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Vetter donated the altar, built by Mr. 
Vetter. Altar furnishings are gifts and 
memorials from members o/ the church. 
With no special drive for money these 


people have made church and parson-, 


age repairs, payments on mortgage and 
church extension loan, and doubled 
their payments on apportionment. 


First Church, Pittsburgh, Dr. A. J. 
Holl pastor, has a missionary-minded 
Sunday school. The school has com- 
pleted its annual missionary object, 
which was the raising of $250 for Holy 
Trinity Mission among the Italians in 
Erie. The school hears a ten-minute 
mission address the first Sunday of 
each month. On the closing Sunday of 
the Erie campaign the school heard 
Robert M. Scarpitti, son of our mission 
pastor in Erie. 


Ladies of the Parsonage 

Pastor Elmer P. Wentz, our news 
sleuth at Ohio’s Forks, picked a fine 
item in telling how the ministers’ wives 
in Pittsburgh began to get together 
with the idea of an occasional after- 
noon tea. There is fine intersynodical 
co-operation through several organiza- 
tions whose history is familiar. Pastors 
of the American Lutheran Church and 
United Lutheran Church meet quar- 
terly in their Intersynodical Associa- 
tion. The laymen work together as the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of Pittsburgh. 
So do the congregations in support of 
the Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society. 
Some months ago the A. L. C. ministers’ 
wives entertained our U. L. C. A. min- 
isters’ wives; February 7 our own 
group acted as hostesses, meeting in 
Trinity Church, North Side, with 27 of 
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the U. L. C. A. group and 17 of the 
A. L. C. A splendid musical program 
was a feature of the meeting. The pres- 
ident of our U. L. C. A. group is Mrs. 


_ Elmer Ortner. She is also president of 


the Woman’s Club of Thiel College. 


Self-supporting 

The Saltsburg Parish, the Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Haer pastor, climaxes a “great 
news” season beginning with Septem- 
ber by becoming self-sustaining with 
the new year. St. John’s, in the town, 
had the president of synod, the Rev. H. 
Reed Shepfer, as guest for the annual 
meeting held in the parish hall, a build- 
ing that in former years was the Fen- 
neltown Church, removed to Saltsburg 
and reconstructed for parish hall pur- 
poses. The 1940 apportionment was met 
with an excess, the church debt re- 
duced by $400, total expenditures of 
all organizations $2,884. This was the 
work of less\than one hundred con- 
tributing members, “not one cent solic- 
ited, not a ticket sold, nor any ques- 
tionable methods of church finance un- 
dertaken.” This active season opened 
with the rededication last September of 
the rural church, St: James, in Bell 
Township, one of the historic church 
buildings of the Pittsburgh Synod, ded- 
icated by the famed Michael John 
Steck in 1838. 


Dr. John B. Gardner, president of the 
Greensburg Conference and pastor of 
Trinity Church, Latrobe, is convalescing 
after his recent illness. Pastor and Mrs. 
Gardner have been spending their en- 
forced vacation at Charleston, S. C. 


Pastors S. E. Kuhn and T. H. Althof 
have removed to new fields. From Penn 
Pastor Kuhn has transferred, to the 
Jacobs Parish in Fayette County. Pas- 
tor Althof has accepted the call of 
Bethlehem Church, Mount Royal 
Boulevard, Etna, after five successful 
years in the Westmoreland Parish, near 
New Kensington. One of the achieve- 
ments in this pastorate was the moving 
of Bethesda congregation from an un- 
favorable location to a suburban area 
north of New Kensington where it has 
taken a new lease on life. 


Twenty pastors of the Greensburg 
Conference have supplied the Manor-’ 
Brush Creek Parish during the illness 
of Pastor E. H. Daugherty. The Rev. 
William E. Bauer, of the same confer- 


ence, recently suffered by death the 


loss of his sister at Wilmington, Del. 


Dr. Charles W. White calls attention 
to the Christmas offerings received by 
way of Synodical Treasurer Elmer F. 
Rice, being $4,690.66 from 146 congre- 
gations, societies and Sunday schools. 


In Service of Their Country 
Two pastors have assumed duties in 
their country’s service, in addition to 
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names previously reported. Dr. J. Paul 
Harman is granted a year’s leave of 


_ absence from Zion’s, Greensburg, to 


take up his duties as chaplain in the 
176th Division of the National Guard. 
Pastor Logan L. Kuhns left April 1 for 
active duty as a chaplain, to be sta- 
tioned at Camp Lee, Virginia. He has 
secured a year’s leave of absence from 
his parish, Hope Memorial, Smithton. 


Miss Gertrude Fink, R.N., a member 
of Zion’s, Harrison City, who has been 
a supervisor of medicines in the Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, for 
a number of years, is the first nurse 
from that institution to be called to the 
service of her country. She is stationed 
at Fort Story, Virginia, and enters the 
service of the nation with the rank of 
lieutenant. 


Disco City Gleanings 


THE UNITED APPEAL IN ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Service for Catechumens 


Tue Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Allentown and Vicinity, the Rev. Edwin 
G. Schmickel, II, president, sponsored 
a Service for Catechumens in St. 
Michael’s Church, Allentown, Pa., Sun- 
day afternoon, March 30. The sermon 
was delivered by Dr. Franklin K. Fretz, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton, Pa. 
These services have been held annually 
on Passion’ Sunday for a number of 
years, and have been well attended by 
the catechetical classes accompanied by 
their pastors, and have proved edifying 
and helpful. 

This Association, in conjunction with 
the Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Bethlehem and Vicinity, held an an- 
nual Pre-Lenten Communion Service 
in the Rosemont Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem, Pa. the Rev. Henry J. 
Croushore pastor. The president of the 
Allentown Association preached on 
“The Lord’s Supper,” and the president 
of the Bethlehem Association, the Rev. 
Earl Kreidler, was the liturgist. Both 
presidents administered the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 


Lenten Community and Radio 
Services 

The Ministers’ League of Allentown 
and Vicinity, sponsored these services 
at noon, Monday through Saturday, in 
Zion Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in the heart of the business section of 
Allentown and over local Radio Station 
WCBA-WSAN, at 11.15 A. M., and on 
Sunday at 4.15 P. M. Ninety-four pas- 
tors participated. 


The United Appeal 

Six hundred congregations in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania will co- 
operate to raise $500,000 for Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, and the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia. This campaign was formally 
launched in the Allentown district on 
the evening of March 24 by representa- 
tives of more than forty congregations 
in Christ Church, the Rev. Walter R. 


- Krouse pastor. The speakers were the 
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Rev. Russel W. Stine, professor of re- 
ligion at Muhlenberg, and President 
Luther D. Reed of the seminary. The 
fifty-six congregations in the local dis- 
trict have a membership of 77,740 and 
have as their campaign goal $60,740. 
Similar meetings will be held in Grace 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Dr. J. Howard 
Worth pastor; St. John’s, Easton, Dr. 
Franklin K. Fretz pastor; and St. John’s, 
Stroudsburg, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 
pastor, districts of the Allentown Con- 
ference. 


Muhlenberg College on the Air 

Weekly radio broadcasts originating 
in the Muhlenberg Campus Studios will 
be heard over Stations WCBA-WSAN 
every Friday from 10.30 to 11.00 A. M. 
The programs will center about the 
general theme, “Education and National 
Defense.” This series is especially de- 
signed to be'of interest to high school 
students in the social science depart- 
ments. The first broadcast was devoted 
to a discussion of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority pilot training program in 
which Muhlenberg is co-operating, and 
was in charge of Dr. Ira F. Zartman, 
who is in charge of that work in the 
college, and Mr. Wiley Post, manager 
of the Allentown-Bethlehem Airport, 
and Muhlenberg students enrolled in 
that course. The second broadcast was 
devoted to the general program for na- 
tional defense and how schools can par- 
ticipate in this program. The speakers 
were Dr. Francis J. Brown of the 
American Council of Education now at 
work in defense preparations in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and President Levering 
Tyson, and Dr. Miles M. Wright, pro- 
fessor of education at the college. 

President Tyson has announced that 
the speaker at the commencement ex- 
ercises to be held June 2 will be Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, one of America’s 
foremost radio news commentators, 
whose comments are carried by a net- 
work of 110 stations and relayed by 
short wave to Europe, South America 
and Australia. 


MANUALS 


of Devotion and Prayer 


For Children 


LITTLE CHILDREN COME 
UNTO ME 
By PAUL J. HOH 


A book of original prayers in verse 
and prose for children 2-12 years of 
age. For parents these prayers will 
prove most helpful in guiding the 
prayer-life of their children. 


NEW PRICE, 25 cents. 


For Young People and Adults 
THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Daily Devotiens for the Year 
Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


372 page-length daily devotions are 
provided in this pocket-size manual. 
Each meditation includes an indicated 
Scripture lesson, a short text and de- 
votional study, and a brief prayer. 


Cloth. 4%4 x 6 inches. 385 pp. 75 cents. 
Fabrikoid, $1.00; Morocco, $3.50. 


PRAYERS 
For All People—For All Occasions 
By LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN 


A choice collection of brief original 
prayers. Brief, chastely simple in dic- 
tion, spontaneous, these prayers sound 
the depths and keep fully within the 
bounds of churchly character. 

35 cents a copy; in lots of 3 copies, 


$1.00, postpaid; $3.50 a dozen, postage 
extra; $28.00 a hundred, postage extra. 


For Family Use 


THE FAMILY SERVICE 
BOOK 


A manual for family worship. Brief 
but complete forms for morning and 
evening devotions for the weekly 
period are provided. Includes also 
daily Scripture lessons and an exten- 
sive selection of prayers. 


Price, 75 cents. 


For Chancel Use 
COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


A collection of collects and prayers 
supplementing those provided in “The 
Common Service Book.’ These have 
been chosen from the devotional writ- 
ings of all ages and include prayers 
especially written for this volume. 

Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red 


under gold edges, $3.50; Red Morocco, 
red under gold edges, $3.75. 
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American Pastor in 


Berlin 


The Rev. S. W. Herman, Jr., whose 
name has been mentioned in recent 
news reports from Berlin as having 
been detained for a few hours by Ger- 
man authorities, is the son of the Rev. 
Dr. S. Winfield Herman, pastor of Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., and president 
of the Board of Publication of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 
Mr. Herman has been in Europe since 
1934, when he was graduated from 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

Following this graduation Mr. Her- 
man went to the University of Strass- 
burg in the city of that name and re- 
ceived his degree. Thence he trans- 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 
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This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


Choiré 
Pulpit 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, II. 
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PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
/n the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 
Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 
Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
TWELFTH SEASON—JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 


Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 


For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


ferred to the University of Goettingen. 

The illness of the pastor of the Amer- 
ican Church in Berlin led to Mr. Her- 
man’s being called to that post, first as 
supply pastor. He continued as its per- 
manent occupant, and in 1941 the fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate was cele- 
brated. His ministry has continued, 
there being even now approximately 
six hundred Americans in the German 
capital. At the request of the American 
State Department, he has been sta- 
tioned in the American Embassy in 
Berlin since September 1939. His duties 
in that relationship consist largely in 
dealing with the problems of American 
refugees in Europe. 


Chaplain’s “Parish” 
Enlarged 


Lieut. Gomer Spieker Rees, on leave 
from the Church of the Redeemer, 
Allentown, Pa., while serving as chap- 
lain of the 213th regiment, Coast Ar- 
tillery, A. A., has been named as chap- 


lain of the 214th Coast Artillery, A. A. . 


These two regiments have adjoining 
quarters in the area at Camp Stewart, 
Hinesville, Ga. Through the new ap- 
pointment Chaplain Rees will have 
charge of religious work among 3,000 
men. Chaplain Rees is the son of the 
Rey. Dr. Gomer C. Rees and grandson 
of the late Dr. George F. Spieker, a 
member of the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary at the time of his death. 


Dayton Inner Mission 
Radio Program 


The Lutheran Inner Mission League 
of the Miami Valley, with headquarters 
in Dayton, Ohio, planned four radio 
services in the month of April over 
Station WING, 1410 kilocycles. The Rev. 
W. C. Zimmann, pastor of First Lu- 
theran Church, Dayton, preached Palm 
Sunday, and the Rev. C. F. Mittler, St. 
Paul’s, Dayton, on Easter. April 20 the 
Rev. Andrew Bradow, Salem Church, 
West Alexandria, Ohio, will be the 
preacher, and the following Sunday, 
which is Inner Mission Roll Call Sun- 
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day, the Rev. F. F. Secrist, pastor of 
Second Trinity Church, Dayton. 

Mr. Roger C. Wilson, choir director 
of St. Mark’s Church, was in charge of 


_the music, which is sung by a choir 


composed of voices from Lutheran 
choirs of the Miami Valley. Mr. Walter 
Heimsch, chairman of the Roll Call 
Committee, appears on each program. 
Superintendent F. R. Stoneburner will 
conduct the broadcasts. 

The Rev. S. C. Michelfelder, pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Toledo, will be the speaker 
at the Inspirational Dinner to be held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Dayton, April 25. 

William Kibler Middleman of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, will 
spend two months, beginning June 9, 
with the Dayton Inner Mission League, 
assisting in the institutional ministry, 
the daily vacation Bible school, and the 
summer program for youth. 

The Inner Mission was recently the 
recipient of $449.55 and other valuable 
papers from the estate of Mrs. Amanda 
Schneberger, which estate was shared 
with First Lutheran Church, Dayton, of 
which Mrs. Schneberger was a member. 


Students Assist in 
Lutheran World Action 


THE appeal of Lutheran World Action 
has deeply stirred the Lutheran stu- 
dent group in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
after several months of careful plan- 
ning and steady work, the Philadelphia 
City-wide Student Group expressed 
their concern and interest in the tragic 
situation in which our missionaries find 
themselves in a very unusual evening, 
March 20, in Memorial Hall, Christian 
Association of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The choir from the Philadelphia 
Seminary under the direction of Dr. 
George Seltzer generously contributed 
to make the evening a pleasant one. A 
student quartet composed of Barbara 
Wischan, Pennsylvania; Wilhelmine 
Bilse, Temple; John Kleiser, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Ross Hidy, Philadelphia 
Seminary, also sang. 

Mr. Harvey Smith, president of the 
Student City-wide Council, spoke, and | 
William Roeger of the University of 
Pennsylvania read a letter from the 
authors of the Lutheran World Action 
Appeal play, “In Times Like These.” 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
spoke, and students from Temple and 
the University of Pennsylvania pre- 
sented the stirring play. 

The evening was enjoyed by more 
than three hundred students and peo- 
ple from churches in the city, and the 
offering, all of which has been remitted 
for Lutheran World Action through 
the L. S. A. A. amounted to $103.38. 
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DEATH OF OUTSTANDING 
VIRGINIA LAYMAN 


David Clarke Lionberger, an out- 
standing Lutheran leader in Virginia, 
entered the Church Triumphant March 
18. He was born in Page County, Vir- 
ginia, October 1, 1878, and moved to 
Roanoke, Virginia, in 1906, since which 
time he has been an active leader in 
the Lutheran Church. He was for a 
number of years vice-president of the 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home of the South 


-at Salem, and for the past three years 


president emeritus of its Board. He 
was frequently called upon to speak or 
conduct services in churches of the 
community. His chief interest was in 
Virginia Heights Lutheran Church, 
Roanoke, which he helped to organize 
twenty-five years ago and in which he 
has since been continuously a trustee 
and Sunday school superintendent, and 
frequently a councilman. 

The service in memoriam at the 
church was attended by a large con- 
gregation who wished to pay tribute 
to his high Christian character and 
outstanding services. Officiating were 
Dr. J. William McCauley, co-organizer 
and first pastor; Dr. C. J. Smith, pres- 
ident of Roanoke College; Dr).R. Homer 
Anderson, superintendent of the Synod 
of Virginia; Dr. J. L. Sieber, pastor of 
St. Mark’s; the Rev. J. D. Utt, pastor 
of Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Roan- 
oke; and the Rev. R. W. Loew, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assistant to Dr. O. F. 
Blackwelder, a son-in-law of the de- 


‘ceased and a former pastor of Virginia 


Heights Church. 

Mrs. Lionberger, two sons, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
are active in church leadership and 
service, continuing the good works of 
husband and father. 

J. Wm. McCautey. 


EDUCATION IN THE 
UL. Cc. A. 


(Continued from page 19) 


Christian education which will direct 
leaders in all professions and vocations. 


Why should we support church colleges 
when tax-supported institutions can 
care for our Lutheran students? 


That is a question often asked. I have 


already partly answered it. If America 


wishes a Christian leadership, such 
Jeaders must be trained in educational 
institutions that acknowledge the su- 
premacy of Christianity and so teach 
the students. This cannot be done at 
state educational institutions on ac- 
count of statutory prohibitions. So we 
must be willing to pay the difference 
jn supporting and sending our youth to 
our Lutheran colleges. A Christ-cen- 
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beleagured city. 
% To these questions—and many like them—men in “embattled Britain” are 
quoting the Weatherhead answers and taking courage. Americans now reading 
THIS IS THE VICTORY are doing likewise. 

For here England’s great spiritual leader proclaims renewed faith in a God 
who is sensitive to the wounds of the world—whose stability gives human minds 
a place to rest amid desperate weariness and turmoil—whose vision still functions 
above all human programs—whose divine will is man’s only victory and peace. 


PART ONE— Our Faith. PART TWO — Some of Faith’s Allies. 
PART THREE — Faith’s Forward Look. 


Let This Is The Victory answer your questions, renew and strengthen 


your faith in God and in man. JUST PUBLISHED ! $2 
At Your Own Bookstore! 
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tered education makes a difference in 
culture and civilization. 


What can young people of the Church i 

do to help our colleges? ' GORLECE 

Obtain and spread information about —* A LUTHERAN 

all the colleges, especially the college J COLLEGE FOR 
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all wisdom may ever direct our edu- 
cational leaders in their teaching of the 
youth of the Church. 
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The Illinois Synod will meet for the twenty- 
second annual convention, May 12 to 15 incu- 
sive, in Unity Church, Chicago, the Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles pastor. : [ 

The convention will open Monday night with 
the Service of Holy Communion. Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, president of synod, will preach the 
Communion sermon. All pastors and delegates 
of synod are urged to be present for the open- 
ing service. Business sessions will begin Tues- 
day morning. The Brotherhood Convention will 
be held Wednesday afternoon and evening. 

George J. Curran, Sec. 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be heid 
May 5-7, in St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Rev. R. W. Livers pastor. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-third 
annual convention April 21-24 in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. The Service of Holy 
Communion will be Tuesday morning at nine 
o’clock and will be followed by the formal 
opening of the convention. ; 

The annual Luther League program and in- 
formal reception for the delegates will be held 
Monday night, April 21. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
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By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 
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Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
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14 Printings in 9 Months. 


PRESS NOTICES 


THE LUTHERAN—“Very attractive. Accept- 
able to all. Not patterns but actual 
prayers.” 

CHRISTIAN CENTURY — “Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER—‘Invaluable aid in 
family and private devotions.” 


MOODY MONTHLY — “Material which the 
devout soul may use and offer to God.” 


PULPIT DIGEST—“Extremely well written. 
Filled with fervor of the first order.” 


ZION’S HERALD—“An excellent piece of 
spiritual work, strength and inspiration.” 


WATCHMAN EXAMINER—“Refreshing, in- 
spiring, helpful.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN — “Expressed in 
devout and reverent language.’ 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN — “Profound mes- 
sage, high spiritual tone, close to practical 
needs.” 

WORLD CALL —‘“We earnestly commend 
these prayers.” 

THE MESSENGER—“Reverence with sim- 
plicity, in language of real devotion.” 


BALTIMORE SUN—“Supplications of marked 
beauty and dignity.” 


For All People 
For All Occasions 


ORDER FROM 


The United Lutheran Publication 
House 
1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Box F- Roanoke College 


Lanvale Sis., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to z8. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 
_Applicants for ordination, licensure and re- 
licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 

J. Frank Fite, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Three Rivers, Mich., beginning 1.00 
P. M., May 12. The Holy Communion will be 
administered at 8.00 P. M. that evening. Dele- 
gates desiring entertainment in the homes of 
the congregation should notify the Rev. W. E. 
Watts, pastor of the host church. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-second annual conven- 
tion, May 14-18, in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Columbus, Nebr., the Rev. Herman Goede pas- 
tor. Opening service at 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, 
May 14. A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its thirteenth annual convention, June 
9-12, 1941, in Christ Church, Broadway and Fox 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M. Strode: 
pastor, beginning with the Service and Com- 
munion, Monday at 8 P. M. Business sessions 
daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 11, at 8 P. M. 


Candidates for ordination will meet the Ex-: 


amining Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., 
chairman, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, May 21, in 
St. John’s Parish House, 81 Christopher St., 
New York City. Pastors from sister synods 
desiring to unite with synod will meet the com- 
mittee at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 10, at Christ 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y Paul C. White, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 1-4 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. 
W. F. Martin pastor and president of synod. 

Opening service May 1 at 7.45 P. M. The 
Holy Communion will precede the formal 
opening of the convention on the morning of 
May 2. 

The U. L. C. A. representative to this con- 
vention will be H. J. Pflum, D.D. 

Ernest E. Habig, Sec. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA SYNOD 


A special meeting of the Lutheran Synod of 
South Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Columbia, S. C., Monday, April 21, for the con- 
sideration of the emergency and debt retire- 
ment appeal and any other items which might 
need consideration. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring meeting of the Philadelphia Dis- 
trict of the East Pennsylvania Conference of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
in Holy Trinity Church, 23d and Madison Sts., 
Wilmington, Del., the Rev. James F. Kelly pas- 
tor, Monday, April 21. The morning session 
will begin at 9.30 with the service of Holy 
Communion. There will be no evening service. 

Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The forty-second semi-annual convention of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will be held in Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, 
Chicago, Ill., Clarence E. Paulus, D.D., pastor, 
Tuesday, April 29. Conference will open with 
a Communion Service at 930 A. M. The after- 
noon session is at 1.15 o’clock. 

Millard H. Stiles, Sec. 


The Northern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will hold its spring convention in Messiah 
Church, Rockford, Il., the Rev. Fred A. Mill- 
house pastor, Wednesday, April 23. The morn- 
ing session will open at 10 o’clock and the 
afternoon session at 1.30 o’clock. The Holy 
Communion Service will be conducted in the 
morning, and synodical representatives and 
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Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 
ginia. B. 

sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. Strong depart- 


A.B. and degrees. Pre-profes- 


ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
instruction under Civil Aeronautics Program. 
Co-educational. 


Founded 1842. Fully accredited by Southern 
Association of Colleges. 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Salem, Virginia 


THE LUTHERAN 


members of boards and institutions will be 
heard in the afternoon. R. C. Shawl, Sec. 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministeriwm 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
ius one hundred forty-first annual convention in 
St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., the Rev- 


_ Harvey C. Snyder pastor, Monday and Tuesday, 


April 28 and 29. 

The Service of Holy Communion will be held 
Monday, at 10.30 A. M. The representatives of 
the Church, institutions, boards and agencies 
will be held in connection with the reports of 
the Mission Group and Educational Group Com- 
mittees Monday afternoon. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


The Lancaster Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred fifty-eighth annual meeting in 
Muddy Creek Church, Denver, Pa., the Rev- 
A. W. Leibensperger pastor, April 29. Public 
Confession and the Administration of the Holy 
Communion at 10 A. M.; business session, 1.15 
P. M.; Vespers, 7.30 P. M. Paul J. Hoh, D.D., 
will deliver the address at the evening session- 

J. F. Patterson, Sec. 


The German Conferenz of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will meet in Christ 
Church, Little Falls, N. Y., the Rev. J. F. K. 
Riebesell pastor, Wednesday, April 30, at 4.00 
P. M. The sermon by Vice-president Oscar V. 
Werner Wednesday evening at the Communion 
Service. Lectures by the Rev. J. F. K. Riebesell 
on “‘Niemoeller’” and by the Rev. Carl Betz on 
“The Christian and His Time.” The conference 
is scheduled to close Thursday noon, May 1. 

For night-aceommodation please write to the 
Rev. J. F: Riebesell, 97 Church St., Little Falls, 
New York. W. C. Nolte, Sec. 


The spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held Tuesday, April 22, at 
First Church, Hunt Ave., Pearl River, N. Y., 
the Rev. Edward B. Buller pastor. Sessions 
will be held at 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


The meeting of the Western Conference of 
the United Synod of New York will be held 
Tuesday, April 29, at the Church of Peace, Mt. 
Vernon and Caroline Sts. Rochester, N. Y- 
Sessions, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 and 6.30 P. M. 

Howard A. Kuhnle, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
convene in Christ Church, York, Pa., May 13, 
14 and 15. Opening session Tuesday, May 13, at 
2.00 P. M., Daylight Saving Time, with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thursday, 
May 1, in St. Mark’s Church, Conshohocken, 
Pa., the Rev. G. E. McCarney pastor. ' Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs E. W. Huston, See 


The forty-second semi-annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Chicago 
Conference will hold its spring meeting, Tues- 
day, April 22, 10.00 A. M. to 3.00 P. M., at Holy 
Trinity Church, Addison St. and Magnolia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., J. Allen Leas., D.D., pastor. Guest 
speaker, Betty A. Nilsson, M.D., on furlough 
from India. Frieda Johnson, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the Northern Confer- 
ence Missionary Society of Illinois Synod will 
meet Friday, April 18, in First Lutheran Church, 
Freeport, Ill, the Rev. George J. Curran pastor. 

Mrs. G. B. Teets: 


The Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will hold its spring meeting 
May 27 at Crowell Lutheran Church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Theme, “Faith, Hope and Love.” 
Morning session at 11.00 and afternoon session 
at 2.30 o’clock. Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Robert Colflesh 


March 12, Mrs. Robert Colflesh, daughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Luther Hess Waring of 
Washington, D. C., passed away at her home in 
Des Moines, Iowa, after a sustained illness. 

Mrs. Colflesh was born in Scranton, Pa., in 
1899. Her death came just one month after 
the demise of her beloved father, who had 
been active in the ministry for many years. 

_ The passing of this daughter of the parsonage 
is a great loss, not only to her family but to 

multitude of friends. She had become endear 

through her many activities in her home com- 
munity, to a wide acquaintanceship. Mrs. 
Colflesh was a member of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, and with her hus- 
band and two fine children, Martha and 
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April 16, 1941 


Frances, had contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of this congregation. For a number of 
years she served taithiully and well as organisi 
of the church. 

Mrs. Waring, mother of Mrs. Colflesh and Ann 
Waring, sister, came from Washington to be 
present at the burial service. 


George E. Hipsley, D.D. 


we pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Red Hook, 

Y;, “and Rock City. Memorial Lutheran 
Churci,, died at the Northern Dutchess Health 
Service Center, Rhinebeck, N. Y., March 10, 
at the age of seventy years. He underwent an 
operation about a year ago and had been in 
poor health since that time. 

George E. Hipsiley was born in Baltimore, 
Md., the son ot William Randolph and Anna 
Cronhardt Hipsley. His wife, Ada Seward, died 
in 1923. 

Dr. Hipsley was graduated from Gettysburg 
College and received his theological training 
at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Ue 
was ordained by the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod at Lock Haven, Pa., October 4, 1896. His 
first charge was at Gordon, Pa., where he served 
for four years. He served a pastorate in Balti- 
more, Md., for the next eight years, and_ then 
accepted a call to the pastorate in Red Hook, 
1 i 6 where he served for thirty-three years. 

He has served as president of synod, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Hartwick Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N, Y., and has taken an interest 


‘in the general work of the Church. 


Dr. Hipsley is survived by two brothers, Wil- 
liam H. and Oscar Hipsley of Baltimore, Md.; 
four sisters, Mrs. Stella Mason, Mrs. Marion 
Cooksey and Mrs. Charles W. Davis of Balti- 
more; and Mrs. O. F. Baltzley of Hagerstown, 
Md., and several nieces and nephews. 

The funeral service was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Red Hook, March 12, with Dr. Samuel 
G. Trexler, president of the United Synod of 
New York, and the Rev. George C. Ackerly, 
president of the Eastern Conference, officiating. 
The body lay in state in the church until the 
time of the funeral, and following the service 
was taken to Baltimore, where services were 
held the next day. Interment took place in 
Druid Ridge Cemetery, Baltimore. 


MARRIED 


Smith-Haines. The Rev. Charles E. Smith, 
retired clergyman of Camden, N. J., and Miss 
Alice S. Haines of Harrisburg, Pa., were united 
in marriage by the bride’s pastor, Dr. Lewis 
C. Manges, in Memorial Lutheran Church, De- 
cember 12, 1940. Following the ceremony they 
went to Fort Myers, Florida, for three months, 
and to DeLand, Florida, as guests of the Rev. 
‘Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Botsford. They will be at 
home in Camden, N. J., after April 15. Pastor 
Smith is an alumnus of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity and theological department. 


WOMAN’S LEAGUE DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Lutheran Woman’s 
League of Philadelphia and Vicinity will be 
held Friday evening, May 2, at 7.00 P. M., at 
the Robert Morris Hotel, 17th and Arch Sts., 
Philadelphia. It will be preceded by a recep- 
tion at 6.30 P. M. Dr. Francis Harvey Green, 
headmaster of Pennington School for Boys, will 
be the guest speaker, his topic being ‘The 
Nature and Worth of Wit and Humor.” Reser- 
votions shov'd be made with Mrs. Harry C. 
Berlinger. 438 Vernon Road, Jenkintown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A REQUEST 


The United Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Detroit, Mich., requests that all pastofs whose 
‘members move to Detroit, send their names 
and addresses to the Rev. G. A. Martin, pres- 
ident, 2202 Courtland Ave. He will refer them 
to the nearest U. L. C. A. pastor. Because 
Detroit’s increased business, due to the national 
defense program, is drawing workers from all 
parts of America, this procedure is more neces- 
sary than ever. If those who are Lutheran are 
not to be lost to the Church, we must be able 
to locate them. E. G. Berger, Sec. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CHRISTIAN 
WORLD MISSION 


July 1-9 on the beautiful conference grounds 
at Silver Bay on Lake George, New York, pas- 
tors, lavmen, women. and older young people 
will gather with leaders to study, discuss and 
pray concerning issues of the Church at home 
and abroad in these critical times. 

The conference is sponsored by the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, the 
Home Missions Council of North America, and 
the Missionary Educational Movement. 

Outstanding speakers and leaders have been 
secured. Dr. Harris E. Kirk will conduct the 
Rible hour. Addresses and lectures will be de- 
livered by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, Dr. Pail 
Scherer. Dr. Herman N. Morse, Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, Miss Ruth I. Seabury. In addition, out- 
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Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina 


STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 


A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College’ - - 


standing home and foreign missionaries and 
well-chosen nationals will be in the conference 
leadership. A request has been received for our 
U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Missions to send 
an experienced and successful missionary. This 
request is now receiving the attention of the 
Board. 

The expense for the conference, not including 
travel, will be a registration fee of $3.00; board 
and room, $20.00 minimum. 

A printed leaflet will be available in the near 
future giving a complete prospectus of the con- 
ference. The enrollment of the conference is 
necessarily limited. Write for leaflet or reser- 
vation to the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church, 18 E. Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md., or the Gouterence Office, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 

M. edwin Thomas. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Albert, Harold R., from 1032 Broadway, Spring- 
field, Ohio, to 614 Cornell Place, Lorain, Ohio. 

Allen, Harry R., from 518 E. Willetta St., 
Phoenix, Ariz., to 1120 North Third St., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ard, Wilson P., from 1473 Elizabeth St., Denver, 
ee to 240 North Potomac St., Hagerstown, 


Armbruster, J. M., from 1123 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 1132 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Bermon, John E, from 314 Sanford Place, Erie, 
Pa., to 717 Cedar St., Erie, Pa. 

Boldt, William J., from 597 Hillside Ave., Elm- 
hurst, Ill., to 58 Herkimer St., Joliet, Il. 

Boord, James A., from R. F. D. 1, Emlenton, 
Pa., to Knox, Pa. 

Brenner, Karl, from 3147 Haughton Drive, 
poet, Ohio, to 3143 Haughton Drive, Toledo, 

io. 


“Daly, Thomas A., from 10514 E. Giddens Ave., 


Apt. 6, Tampa, Fla., to 715 Hollen Road, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Daubenspeck, Wayne M., Chaplain, U. S. P.. 
from 1104 Spruce St., Leavenworth, Kan., to 
Ny ar Heights, 1913 High Street, Columbia, 


Doscher, William F., from 175 9th Ave., New 
York, Y., to 9014 81st Road, Glendale, 
BT N.Y. 

Dowler, Hugh, from 18 Carlisle Place, Pueblo, 
Colo., to Sitka, Alaska. 

Ernsberger, H. B., from 45 E. 291st St., 
land, Ohio, to Willoughby, Ohio. 

Fox, Lewis R., from ®. F. D. 8 (511 Ardmore 
eve): Erie, Pa., to 2914 Elmwood Ave, Erie, 

a. 

Goerner, O. S., from 123 Arthur Ave., Mans- 
field, Ohio, to 223 E. High St., Portland, Ind. 

Hartfield, Richard, from Three Rivers, Tex., to 
Re pee Goliad, Tex 

Heine, “Francis J., from 3013 118th St., Toledo, 
Ohio, to Stoutsville, Ohio. 

Himes, John R., from 190 E. ‘Walnut St., Marion, 
Ohio, to Bellville, Ohio. 

Hummon, D.D., John E., from 4982 A Oleatha 
St., St. Louis, Mo., to 4918 Tholozan Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Thlenfeld, Fred W., from 916 5th Aves S., Fargo, 
N. D., to 1104 5th St., N., Fargo, N. D. 

Kilver, ™M. D., from Liberty, Ill., to 5807 Branch 
Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


Cleve- 


Kotter, Vernon E., from 11444 Minden Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to 12352 Flanders Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Kuhn, Sidney E., from Box 24, Penn, Pa., to 
R. F. D. 2. Smithfield, Pa. 

Kuhns. Chanlain Logan L., from Smithton, Pa.. 
to Camp Lee. Petersburg, Va. 

Lansberry. A. G., from Seventh St., 
Pa., to Sharon Center, Ohio. 

Lehmann, H., from 537 Mountain Ave., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, to 260 Inkster Blvd., Win- 
nineg, Man., Canada. 

Moeller, Walter H., from 1207 Fort St.. 


Glassport, 


Hays, 


Kan.. to 1918 South St.. Svringfield. Tl. 
Oherholtzer, Chanlain Walter D., from_ 330 
Norris Ct., Madison, Wis., to Army Base, 


Roise, Idaho. 
OJlendorf, Fred, 
Sterling, Nebr. 


from Bloomfield, Nebr., to 


Hickory, N. C. 


Gowns for Pulpit andCh oir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
um.Hall inc. New York 


Silver-Rim Plates made of permanent 
metal holders with beautiful paper refills. 
The ‘ Smart Set’’ likes them for buffet 
suppers, luncheons, picnics. Welcomed 
by business women—save time and 
labor. Ideal for church and club sup- 
pers—no dishwashing after the party. 


Send $1 for Introductory Box or write 


for circular. Agents make good in- 
come. Sell to friends and neighbors. 


CATLING CRAFTSMEN ING. Nent L, 398 S. Smedlev St., Phila. Pa. 


JESUS THE DIVINE LAYMAN 
IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 


Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
our book stores, where you can buy same for 
$1.25 per copy postpaid. 

The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 
or his personal refund of your money. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request, 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 
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VP ANE: SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J- 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS § DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Rodemann, Karl, from 307 Jackson Ave., Evans- 
ville, Ind., to 610 Jackson Ave., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Schulze, Luther M., from 127 E. Undercliffe St., 
Etna, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Simon, E. W., from R. F. D. 2, Box 118, Biloxi, 
Miss., to Hessel, Mich. 

Simon, J. S., from 240 N. Potomac St., Hagers- 


town, Md., to 1 Park Lane, Hagerstown, Md. 

Simon, M. Blaine, from 809 Grant Ave., York, 
Nebr., to Spencer, Nebr. 

Steinhoff, L. H., from 304 E. Myrtle St., Fort 
Collins, Colo., to 1604 E. 50th St, N. E. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Walter, Carl H., from 2716 W. Washington 


Blvd., Chicago, Ill., to R. F. D. 2, Canton, III. 
Weber, J. M., from 246 Laurel Ave., Bellevue, 
Pittsbureh, rey to 1302 James St., N. S., Pitts- 


burgh (12), 

NAOCHA NG ber ton 1649 Pelham Road, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga., to 941 Plymouth Road, Ns 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHURCH 


\IMMANUEL 


LARAMIE AVE.s HIRSCH ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Projection Machine 
Lutheran Road Marker 
Altar Cross 

Common Service Book 
Baptismal Font 

Bible Markers 

Bibles 

Bulletin Board 
Candelabra 


Candlesticks 


Chancel Furniture 


LUTHERAN 


MEMO- 


write to the United Lu- 


theran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Phitas 


delphia, and ask that a 
copy of their general 
catalog be sent before 
we select presentation 
cittenorechureh. 
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Some PILGRIM 
ON THE Lorne 
HIGHWAY ARE 
MERELY TOURISTS 


WELCOME 


WorsHip 10:45 
Sunnay Scuoo. 9:30 


Colored Hangings 
Communion Ware 
Flag Outfits 


Pictures for the Sun- 


day School 
Offering Plates 
Receiving Bason 
Receiving Brackets 
Tract Rack 


Stoles 


Recordings of the 


Common Service 


Fluorescent Pulpit 
Lamp 
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